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MORE than an artist's 
concept, the HU-1 heli- 
copter functions as a 
mobile launching plat- 
form for the tank-killing 
S$S-11 guided missile. 
Other battle uses of Ar- 
my aircraft are described 
by the Director of Army 
Aviation in “Mobility 
Now.” 
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Army Views On Vital Issues 


ON OUR ESSENTIAL RESERVE FORCES 


“[In Korea] we learned that a trained Resery 
and ready National Guard are essential to 0 
scheme for survival. | saw hundreds of reseryj 
flown in and fitted into broken units in the g 
emergency of the 1950-51 winter. These citiz 
soldiers had been called up from their homes an 
they fought bravely. The Eighth Army couldn’ 
have rebounded otherwise. At one time in Ko 
our forces were about 50 percent Reserve an 
National Guard. There’s a great payoff in these 
















civilian component programs. And why not? Men Ut Ce 
fight well because they’re Americans (and not be- ! 
cause they get started in one particular system), MV 


And, of course, the harder the training, the better 
the product.” 
Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall, USAR 

in an interview on “The Big Picture’ 

Army television release, 


ON ARMY AVIATION AND MOBILITY ; 


“We cannot double the manpower of our Army, 
but we can more than double the potential use o 
this manpower through air mobility.” 

Brig. Gen. Clifton F. von Kann 

Director of Army Aviation 

before the Aeronautical Training Society, 
Washington, D. C., 18 December 1959 


ON COMBINED ARMS 


“Only a short time ago, the lowest wees 
combined arms was the division—except rare 
in the case of a regimental combat team. N 





‘ where is it? It’s at the battle group level, whic 


has a profound significance for the Army. 

“lt means, for example, that the knowledge 
how to train and fight combined arms is now 
responsibility of a larger proportion of officers. | 
means that officers younger in age, service, ang 
experience must be able to handle combined arms 
and on top of all of this, they must be able to! 
it under the more widely dispersed conditions 
the atomic battlefield, without any such 
supervision by their seniors as was possi 
former times. 

“"Combined arms, then, is the business of 4 
people today than ever before, and we must 
pare our leadership for the unity and team 
this requires.”’ 

Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Bri 
before the World Wide Combat Arms Conferene 
Fort Sill, Oklaho 
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THE role of the Army in national security and 
its posture in the face of the Communist threat 
was the subject of a forthright presentation by 
Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker before 
the Senate Committee on Armed Services, 20 
January 1960. Besides highlighting the Army's 
progress, the Secretary's statement, extracted 
here, outlines the broad aspects of Army pro- 





HILE we may hope that a new 

international atmosphere will de- 
velop, and that better relationships be- 
tween East and West may become pos- 
sible, we would be less than prudent 
if we failed to make adequate pro- 
vision to meet this aspect of the threat 
to our security. 

It has been established beyond chal- 
lenge that, in its own interests as well 
as those of all freedom-loving peoples, 
the United States must remain closely 
associated with the other free nations 
of the world in a system of collective 
security. Prior to the rise of the Com- 
munist threat, isolated conflicts were 
not interrelated, controlled, manipu- 
lated and exploited by a monolithic 
international conspiracy. Today they 
are. 

In the situation we face today, any 
threat to our friends is an immediate 
threat to us, since we can be just as 
decisively defeated through progressive 
erosion of the Free World as through 
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grams for the coming year.—Editor. 


direct attack on this continent. The 
front lines of American security are 
along the entire border of the Free 
World or wherever contact may be 
made between the forces of freedom 
and those of international Com 
munism. 

The bulk of the Army today is on 
that border of freedom, poised, ready 
for action. Almost half the strength 
and more than 50 per cent of the op 
erating forces of the Army are sta 
tioned overseas, giving substance to 
the great mutual defense system which 
links the United States with more than 
40 other nations. 

In Europe and the Far East, Ameri- 
can combat units are deployed side-by- 
side with those of our allies. The pres 
ence of the five divisions of the Sev 
enth Army in Germany and the two 
divisions of the Eighth Army in Korea 
is well known. But these divisions, the 
basic combat formations, — represent 
only a part of the total potential 
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such as the Southern European Task 
Force and the air-transportable missile 
command in Korea, reinforce allied 
armies with effective fire support. 

Army officers and men are assisting 
in the training of the equivalent of 
almost 200 divisions of allied ground 
troops. The Army furnishes nearly 
two-thirds of the military personnel 
comprising our Military Assistance 
Advisory Groups and Military Mis- 
sions. United States soldiers serving 
with our allies provide constant reas- 
surance of our steadfast purpose to ful- 
fll our commitments. 

The overseas deployments and com- 
mitments that I have just described 
ate appropriately termed the “forward 
strategy.” As another essential in- 
gredient of this forward strategy, the 
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Army created what we call the Stra- 
tegic Army Corps, or STRAC. We 
place high priority on the battle readi- 
ness of this organization. 

The Strategic Army Corps was given 
its name to highlight its top priority 
mission, and the mobility and readi- 
ness which it must maintain at all 
times as an element of our forward 
strategy. 

STRAC stands ready at all times to 
reinforce promptly our forces overseas 
or to be deployed independently to 
other areas where no U. S. troops are 
now deployed. It is a well-balanced 
combined arms force built around one 
infantry and two airborne divisions 
which can be employed either as a 
whole or in part to meet the precise 
demands of any situation to which it 
is committed. 

In the event of an emergency, the 
entire corps is prepared to move out 
to any part of the world. Advanced 
combat elements of the 101st Airborne 
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Division are prepared to load aircraft 
within two hours after receipt of the 
initial alert, and those of the 82d Air- 
borne Division are prepared to load 
within three hours. It should be rec- 
ognized, however, that the mobility 
and effectiveness of STRAC depends 
to a major extent on the air and sea 
lift available. 

A combined Army-Air Force train- 
ing exercise called Puerto Pine-Big 
Slam will be conducted in March to 
test the mobility of the Strategic Army 
Corps and the Military Air Transport 
Service capabilities. This joint Army- 
Air Force training exercise will involve 
the movement of Army troops and 
equipment from bases in the United 
States to Puerto Rico and return. The 
exercise will test the ability of the 
Military Air Transport Service’s stra- 
tegic airlift force to maintain the op- 
erational rate of airlift necessary to 
support the equivalent of one rein- 
forced division for the 15-day period 
of the exercise, as well as the air mo- 
bility of STRAC and its ability to go 
directly into operation after landing. 

STRAC represents the mobile re- 
serve “staying power” of our land 
forces in the defense establishment. 
During the past year, as an indication 
of STRAC’s importance, we have ele- 
vated its Commanding General to the 
grade of Lieutenant General. 

In addition to STRAC here in the 
continental United States, we have a 
ready force of one division (minus) 
stationed in Hawaii. The combat 
readiness of these troops, and _ their 
ability to move rapidly within the Far 
Eastern area if trouble should arise, 
give material substance to our national 
intent to preserve the peace. The for- 
ward logistics base, maintained by the 
Army on Okinawa, also contributes to 
the speed with which those or other 
strategic reserve forces could be com- 
mitted in the Far East area. 

The three remaining divisions of the 
active Army are part of our available 
reinforcement for STRAC_ which 
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makes up the remainder of oy 
Strategic Army Force (STRAF). They 
units cannot be kept in as high a stat 
of readiness because of strength lin; 
tations and training commitments, 

Backing up the STRAF, the Amy 
must count upon the immediate ayail 
ability of National Guard and Amy 
Reserve units for the prompt expan. 
sion of its combat forces in an emer. 
gency. Under emergency condition, 
those divisions and other units already 
designated as part of the Ready Re 
serve Strategic Army Forces could be 
mobilized to recreate a strategic reserve 
in the continental United States, re. 
placing STRAF units committed to 
the scene of conflict. 

Army air defense units in the con 
tinental United States are deployed to 
protect important population and in 
dustrial areas as well as to defend 
Strategic Air Command bases. This 
vital contribution to the  defens 
against air attack consists basically of 
surface-to-air missile units of the high 
ly effective Nike family. 


Modern Role of the Army 


MAJOR combat forces of. the Amy 
are deployed overseas in those areas 
of most strategic importance worlt- 
wide. The units of our Strategic Amy 
Corps stand ready in this country. 
These forces perform a multiple role 
in support of national policy. To 
gether with forces of the other Service 
similarly deployed or held in read: 
ness, they are first and foremost, the 
cement which binds our collective % 
curity alliance together. 

Army forces must perform essential 
tasks in any form of war. 

In cold war, our forward deployed 
forces have a stabilizing influence. The 
physical presence of the United States 
soldier on the ground provides tangt 
ble, unmistakable evidence of the de 
termination of the U. S. to assist our 
friends in resisting aggression or sub 
version, and in preserving liberty. 

In general thermonuclear war the 
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Amy role would include preventing, 
in concert with forces of the other 
Services and our allies, the overrun- 
ning of critical land areas and popu- 
lations; assisting in the defense of the 
continental United States against stra- 
tegic attack; and participating in op- 
erations designed to insure that the 
conflict is brought to a successful po- 
litical solution. There would be much 
left to accomplish after the initial nu- 
dear exchange. To achieve a favorable 
conclusion to total war, the necessary 
control must be established over the 
land areas and populations involved. 
Important as these tasks at the ex- 
ireme ends of the spectrum of possible 
conflict may be, the evolving threat 
which I earlier described highlights 
the critical importance of guarding 
wainst piecemeal aggression which, 
ifnot deterred or repelled, could seri- 
ously threaten our national security. 
With our deployed and ready forces, 
the U. S. in concert with her allies 
must be able to deter any form of mili- 
tary aggression short of total war, or 
be ready to meet it with appropriate 
force, calculated to end the conflict 
quickly or to localize and restrict it. 
To perform this expanding role, in- 
volving widespread deployments and 
high degrees of readiness, the active 
Army has a requirement for high 
quality personnel, and also a basic re- 
quirement for personnel strength. The 
Fiscal Year 1961 budget will provide 
for the strength of the Army to be con- 
tinued at 870,000 officers and men— 
which is the same number as for the 
current year. The Army has felt right 
along that this number is marginal 
ad that any diminution of _ this 
strength would weaken our overseas 
deployments and would jeopardize our 
ibility to meet worldwide commit- 
ments, 

Approval by the Congress of this 
870,000 strength will assure that the 
Amy will be able to maintain its cur- 
rent readiness posture through July 
961. We will continue to develop the 
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maximum efficiency out of this level 
of strength in order to carry out the 
widespread missions of the Army. 

The effect upon our Army National 
Guard and Army Reserve of the ex- 
panding Army role has been perhaps 
even more profound than upon the 
active Army. In the past, our mobiliza- 
tion concepts allowed a _ certain 
amount of time for training and 
equipping of reserve components be- 
fore they would be called upon to 
join with the active Army in defense 
of the Nation. Today all of that is 
changed. 

First, the Army Reserve and Army 
National Guard are actually furnish- 
ing nearly two-thirds of the officer 
corps of the active Army. 

Second, Army National Guard units 
are right now manning some of our 
important air defense installations. In 
Hawaii, they are taking over the en- 
tire function, and in the continental 
United States, they are performing a 
significant part of the task. 

Third, six specially selected divisions 
of the Army National Guard and sup- 
porting elements of both the Guard 
and the Army Reserve are kept in the 
highest possible state of readiness to 
augment elements of the Strategic 
Army Force. 

Fourth, Army Reserve reinforcement 
elements for STRAC, as well as for 
other portions of the active Army, to 
include the mobilization and training 
base, have been brought to a state of 
readiness which will allow emergency 
augmentation with impressive speed 
and efficiency. 

Quality in our active forces must 
therefore be matched by quality 
among our reserve components 
quality in the form of both ready, ef- 
fective units and ready, effective indi- 
viduals. The fact that our active 
Army, particularly in terms of ready 
combat forces, is so small relative to 
the probable requirements of an emer- 
gency, means that our reserve com- 


ponents must continue to maintain an 
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unprecedented degree of readiness. 
The necessity for quality and readi- 
ness is further accented by the planned 
reduction in paid drill strength from 
700,000 to 630,000 in Fiscal Year 1961. 

One significant advance toward such 
readiness has been made by reorganiza- 
tion of both the Army Reserve and 
Army National Guard according to the 
Pentomic concept. Begun only one 
year ago, this truly magnificent admin- 
istrative and operational effort has al- 
ready been completed, well ahead of 
schedule, in all of our fifty states, as 
well as the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico and the District of Columbia. 
Only a person who has been personally 
associated with the multiplicity of 
planning, administrative, and training 
problems involved in such a transfor- 
mation can truly appreciate the extent 
of this accomplishment. I assure you 
that it has won my personal admira- 
tion. It has brought additional prestige 
to the reserve components through- 
out the Department of the Army. 

These same considerations provided 
the primary motivating influence be- 
hind the One Army concept we are 
currently stressing. To accomplish all 
of its missions and tasks, the Army re- 
quires the total efforts of all its com- 
ponents: the active Army, the Army 
National Guard and the Army Reserve 
—all working, training, and united in 
one common cause. This is the essence 
and the purpose of the One Army con- 
cept. The implementation of this con- 
cept in no way alters the traditional 
role of any one of the components. It 
does, however, reaffirm the important 
contribution to the whole made by 
each, and in so doing places a new 
emphasis on the citizen-soldier. 

The Army is endeavoring to utilize 
to best advantage the resources made 
available for the execution of its roles 
and missions. Here the Army is for- 
tunate in having the contributions of 
its Technical Services’ seven branches 
—Ordnance Corps, ‘Transportation 
Corps, Corps of Engineers, Quarter- 
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master Corps, Signal Corps, Chemig] 
Corps, and the Medical Services, The 
Technical Services are working ty 
make the American soldier the bey 
armed, equipped, fed, clothed, an 
protected, as well as the healthiest of 
any in the world. It is these branche 
which provide the mobility and th 
logistical support which give the Amy 
its sustained combat power. This su 
taining power of the Army is a key to 
its ability to conduct extended land 
campaigns in any part of the world, 

Essential to the continuing evolu 
tion of a tough and aggressive ground 
combat force is our Army aviation, 
Developments are taking place in this 
area which have four basic aims in 
mind—to give the Army greater ba 
tlefield mobility; to extend its combat 
reconnaissance capability; to assis 





THE Communists could very well 
be encouraged to undertake even 
bolder ventures with respect to the so 
called lesser forms of aggression rang. 
ing from subversion or invasion-by- 
proxy through rather substantial “con- 
ventional” attacks on our friends over 
seas. If the Communist Bloc was not 
deterred from such pursuits when we 
had a virtual monopoly on strategic 
nuclear capabilities, how much les 
probable it is that they would be de 
terred in view of the mutual possession 
of such capabilities today. 

Such a possibility was emphasized 
in my own mind by my recent trp 
through Southeast Asia and the Far 
East which, of course, is the critical 
area of the world that rings the pe 
riphery of Communist China. It is it 
disputably clear to me from the dis 
cussions that I held with the officials 
and military leaders of these countries 
as well as the United States officals 
resident there, that there is grave col 
cern over the militant attitude of the 
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combat headquarters in searching for, 
identifying, and bringing fire on ene- 
my targets; and to enable the com- 
mander to maintain physical command 
over his troops on the extended atomic 
battlefield. In performing these vital 
missions, Army aviation has no need 
or intention of competing with any 
existing organization—air or other- 


wise. 
TREMENDOUS business manage- 
ment responsibility rests upon the 


shoulders of our military commanders 
today. Our superlative combat leader- 
ship must be matched by superlative 
command management at every level 
throughout the whole structure of the 
military services. Our Armed Forces 
ae keenly aware of this fact and re- 
sonsive to the gravity of their respon- 


Red Chinese. Even the representatives 
of neutral nations expressed deep con- 
cern over the aggressive acts of the 
Communist Chinese during the past 
calendar year. 

Thailand, Viet Nam, and Laos are 
making creditable progress in the 
strengthening of their armed forces, 
but each recognizes that the massive 
strength of the ground army of Red 
China, if unleashed in overt aggres- 
sion, would quickly overpower their 
combined forces without outside as- 
sistance. In addition, most of the 
countries of Southeast Asia, including 
Indonesia, are still struggling to regain 
internal security as a basis for further 
economic and social progress. 

It appears that the dissident com- 
munist elements in Southeast Asia are 
being forced to change their tactics to 
more violent and overt methods. Presi- 
dent Diem of Viet Nam described this 
change to me at length. More power- 
ful guerrilla bands are attacking, ter- 
torizing and killing local village offi- 
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sibility for the conservation of the tax 
dollars supplied from our national 
resources. 

Speaking in particular for my own 
Service, the U. S. Army, I assure you 
that it is meeting this challenge. We 
are fully cognizant of the fact that any 
waste or inefficiency unnecessarily de- 
pletes our national resources and di- 
rectly diminishes our own ability to 
carry out our mission. We know well 
that if we are to have the strength 
necessary to do the long, hard, tough 
job that lies ahead of us, we must 
wring the maximum in fighting power 
from every tax dollar and resource at 
our disposal. 

For this reason, it is increasingly im- 
portant for commanders and principal 
staff personnel at all levels to be fa- 
miliar with modern management tech- 


cials who have been appointed by the 
Vietnamese government. This tactic 
has been added to one of small under- 
cover propaganda teams that the Com- 
munist Chinese have utilized heavily 
up until the last eight to twelve 
months. This is further indication of 
the more militant approach the Com- 
munist Chinese are now adopting. 
They have flagrantly violated the Ge- 
neva Accords in North Viet Nam and 
continue to disregard the provisions of 
the treaty regarding reinforcements 
and modernization of forces in North- 
ern Korea. 

If I had to single out one conclusion 
drawn from my trip, it would be that 
Red China is like a crouched tiger 
ready to spring on any prey that is 
weak and wounded. To have our at- 
tention diverted exclusively or unduly 
to the Soviet threat in the missile field, 
or to NATO alone, is not realistic, 
safe, or prudent in the light of the 
ominous military threat posed by the 
Red Chinese in Asia. 
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niques and procedures by which the 
Army programs, budgets for, acquires 
and controls the use of its resources. 
One response to the problem has been 
the operation of the U. S, Army 
Management School, Fort Belvoir. Its 
mission is to provide management 
training to assist commanders and se- 
lected staff officers and civilians in the 
performance of these managerial func- 
tions. Over 2,500 top officers and key 
civilians have attended this school 
since its first class was assembled ap- 
proximately five years ago. 

Just recently, the Army enrolled the 
1,000th officer in a_ logistical career 
program which offers great promise for 
the future. Each of these officers will, 
as time goes on, occupy key command 
and staff positions here in the United 
States and throughout the _ world. 
Through training and experience, each 
has acquired across-the-board manage- 
ment knowledge in virtually all spe- 
cialized areas. That knowledge pro- 
vides them with the most advantageous 
background for logistical command 
leadership in the Army. It is interest- 
ing to note that more than 200 of 
these officers were drawn from the 
armor, artillery, and infantry branches. 


Manpower 


ALTHOUGH modern weapons and 
equipment must be exploited to the 
fullest, men of skill and dedication— 
as well as men in numbers—remain es- 
sential to the Army in the accomplish- 
ment of its assigned missions, both in 
war and in the day-to-day support of 
our national policy. This is true from 
many points of view: to mention only 
two—leadership qualities for proper 
handling of units in the fluid, dis- 
persed combat actions characteristic 
of modern warfare; and _ intelligence 
and technical skills necessary to handle 
complicated modern equipment. 

I should like to stress here another 
function of quality in manpower 
which is constantly in the Army’s 
mind, and which is of the utmost im- 
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portance in the day-to-day support of 
our national policy. Today, soldier 
of the U. S. Army constitute th 
broadest base of our national contay 
with other peoples of the Free World 
Not only do they represent the Unite 
States officially in their widespread 
missions of military assistance to oy 
allies; they present to other people 
around the globe the image of a cit. 
zen of the United States. The recen 
conduct record of the individ 
Army soldier has received considerabk 
public recognition and is one of which 
we are justifiably proud. The Amy; 
personnel system has constantly dem. 
onstrated its ability to respond to the 
quality challenge. 

Some of the significant areas whic 
have received and will continue t 
receive emphasis include the attra. 
tion and retention of qualified per 
sonnel needed for positions of leader 
ship, combat and technical skills; the 
proper classification, distribution and 
utilization of available personnel; the 
education and development of per 
sonnel to make maximum use of po 
tentialities and talents; and improve 
ment in the morale and motivation of 
all members of the Army. 

During FY 1959, there was continued 
improvement in enlistments and 
reenlistments. This may be attributed 
to a combination of many factors in- 
cluding the pay bill of 1958, domestic 
economic conditions, the reenlistment 
counselor system, and improvement in 
the Army Recruiting Service. Regula 
Army enlisted personnel represented 
73 percent of the total enlisted 
strength at the end of FY 1959, as com: 
pared with 65 percent at the end of 
FY 1958. We anticipate further it 
creases in FY 1960 and 1961. 

The Army Proficiency Pay Plan pro 
vides the Army with an incentive pt0- 
gram for the most proficient enlisted 
personnel in eligible occupational 
skills and permits the award of extn 
pay in those occupational areas where 
reduction in turnover is necessary. The 
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Amy stresses that only the most quali- 
fied personnel should receive the extra 

ay. During FY 1959, some 19,000 
received this pay. The goal for FY 
1960 is for more than 56,000 qualified 
personnel to receive proficiency pay. 

Continuing beneficial results have 
been secured from the program de- 
signed to eliminate those marginal 
persons who were unable to meet per- 
formance standards, combined with 
preinduction screening—for which the 
lat Congress provided—to reject in- 
dividuals without aptitude for train- 
ing Such selectivity has contributed 
to a marked decline in disciplinary 
problems. In the past three years, four 
of our five disciplinary barracks have 
been closed. During the same period, 
AWOL rates have declined from 55 
per thousand to 40 per thousand, and 
the rate of general court-martial of- 
fenses has dropped from 7 per thou- 
and to less than 3 per thousand. 

We have been able to save untold 
hours of training time which was for- 
merly wasted on inept men. We have 
been able to concentrate on training 
more eficient men working full time 
at the soldier’s job. 


Operations and Maintenance 


OPERATIONS and maintenance 
programs provide for the day-to-day 
functioning of the Army. The ac- 
tivities in these programs are not 
merely “housekeeping” activities, but 
ae vital in welding together our mili- 
tary and civilian manpower, our ma- 
teriel and our installations into an ef- 
ficient military force. Without ade- 
quate operations and maintenance 
programs, most effective use cannot be 
made of all the resources provided by 
the taxpayer’s dollar. With adequate 
Provision for operations and main- 
tenance, a savings is accomplished in 
the long run. 

Unfortunately, this function of Op- 
trations and Maintenance (O&M) is 
often misunderstood and consequently 
neglected. Adequate provision for 
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operations and maintenance is just as 
essential as the provision of the guns, 
missiles or other equipment. O&M 
trains and sustains our combat and 
supporting units, and repairs and 
maintains equipment and facilities. 
Specifically, it supports our troop 
training; tactical operations; supply 
system; stocks of repair parts including 
those for aircraft, missiles and special 
weapons; our world-wide communica- 
tions system; necessary intelligence ac- 
tivities; medical care; education of 
military personnel; and many other 
essential services. This program also 
provides more than 75 percent of the 
pay of civilians employed by the Army. 
A specific example will serve to il- 
lustrate my point. Unserviceable but 
economically repairable equipment 
held in backlog for lack of main- 
tenance funds represents a substantial 
capital investment which is not making 
its intended contribution to Army 
capabilities. Resources devoted to the 
repair of such equipment pay great 
dividends in facilitating training with 
the equipment and in improving our 
material readiness to meet an emer- 
gency. As our equipment ages, main- 
tenance requirements increase, the 
backlog tends to grow, repair costs in- 
crease as a result of further deprecia- 
tion, and when repair is no longer 
economical, replacement is necessary. 
The Army has made an intensive ef- 
fort to reduce its maintenance costs by 
improving procedures, by reducing 
where possible the amount of main- 
tenance required, and by more efficient 
use of facilities. During FY 1960, we 
have been able to arrest the growth of 
the backlog of deferred equipment 
maintenance. We anticipate that, in 
FY 1961, we will be able to preclude 
further increases in this backlog, but 
no appreciable reduction in the level 
of deferred equipment maintenance 
will be possible. 
Turning to facilities maintenance, 
our objective is to maintain Army 
facilities at’ a standard which will 
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avoid undue deterioration. As in the 
case of equipment, there is a consider- 
able backlog of deferred facilities 
maintenance at active Army installa- 
tions worldwide.. We classify “deferred 
maintenance” in connection with fa- 
cilities as that work which prudent en- 
gineering and management experience 
indicates should be accomplished im- 
mediately, but which must be deferred 
due to lack of funds. The backlog of 
deferred facilities maintenance has in- 
creased during FY 1960, and will con- 
tinue to increase at about the same 
rate in FY 1961. 


ANOTHER vital function of oper- 
ations and maintenance is the support 
of our medical program, which has 
been largely responsible for the high- 
est health levels in the history of the 
Army. During the past year, consider- 
able progress has been made in _ in- 
creased and more efficient utilization 
of Army medical facilities, but funds 
are constantly required to replace or 
modernize equipment and _ facilities. 
The FY 1961 budget is expected to 
provide funds for the more urgent of 
these requirements. This budget re- 
quest also includes funds for restora- 
tion of certain medical services for de- 
pendents cancelled in October 1958. 

Thus, operation and maintenance 
activities have been carefully reviewed, 
and wherever possible economies have 
been effected. These economies in- 
clude continuous and aggressive ef- 
forts in closing and consolidating de- 
pot and supply activities, improve- 
ments in equipment reliability, more 
complete utilization of medical facili- 
ties, and elimination of property no 
longer needed by the Army. On the 
other hand, as more complex, modern 
items such as missiles and aircraft are 
added to our inventory, maintenance 
requirements also become more com- 
plex and costs increase. Such things as 
additional Missile Master sites, new 
missile units, and additional depend- 
ent housing, to say nothing of the ef- 
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fects of inflation—all will create jp, 
creased costs for operation and mai, 
tenance during FY 1961. 

For these reasons, although funding 
levels for operations and maintenang 
in FY 1961 are slightly higher than fy 
FY 1960, these programs must op. 
tinue at austere levels. I firmly belieye 
that the programs planned for fy 
1961 represent the minimum allog. 
tion of resources to avoid serious im. 
pairment of our combat readings 
position. 


Logistics 

WE ARE striving toward a supply 
system which will maintain our com. 
bat forces at peak efficiency and at the 
same time permit us to reduce the 
number of items in the system, partic. 
ularly those which are stocked in for. 
ward areas. ; 

Probably the best example of our ac 
complishments along these lines exists 
in the supply system which stretches 
from the Bay of Biscay to Germany in 
support of our Seventh Army. The 
development of this line of communi: 
cations across France, begun in 1950, 
served the major purposes of reducing 
the vulnerability of U. S. stocks then 
stored in Germany and the depend 
ence of our combat forces on an & 
posed supply line from Bremerhaven. 
This system, now in operation to in- 
clude a subsurface POL pipeline from 
St. Nazaire to Metz, provides storage 
for combat reserves. Although all con- 
struction involved will not be com 
pleted until January 1963, priority has 
been given to those facilities most ¢ 
sential to support combat operations. 

In order that this system will be im- 
mediately responsive to any emergency 
situation, it is currently used to fill the 
day-to-day needs of our troops in Ger- 
many. While our personnel and cer 
tain types of cargo move through 
Bremerhaven, all supplies necessary to 
the conduct of combat operations now 
flow along this relatively secure line of 
communications through France. 
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In order to operate such a system in 
the most efficient fashion and to avoid 
concentration of supplies or stockage 
levels which would represent serious 
risks of loss under the conditions of 
modern warfare, improved supply 
rocedures were required. As a result 
of two years’ experience with an experi- 
ment known as Project MASS (Mod- 
em Army Supply System), such pro- 
cedures have been worked out. 

For example: Direct delivery of 
sow-moving items from CONUS to 
forward supply points, when such 
items cannot be obtained from local 
resources, has eliminated unnecessary 
sockage, administration and handling 
at intermediate supply points. 

A uniform single-line punch card 
requisitioning procedure and simpli- 
fed procedures for marking of sup- 
plies for shipment have been adopted 
for world-wide use. 

A data transceiver network has been 
installed to connect our CONUS sup- 
ply activities with major oversea areas. 

The net result of these develop- 
ments has been to speed supplies to 
the consumer, to reduce costs, and to 
reduce item stockages at all echelons 
of supply in oversea theaters, from 
front line to depot. These latter re- 
ductions are based not only on care- 
ful analysis of frequency of demand 
and combat essentiality, but also 
on faster and more efficient methods of 
requisition and delivery. 


ANOTHER important facet of the 
Army’s planning for material readiness 
is represented by our production base 
program. In the past, it has been our 
national policy to place main reliance 
on the ability of American industry to 
tool up for war production when re- 
quired in an emergency, and _subse- 
quently to turn out the needed muni- 
tions. Under present world conditions 
this is no longer possible to the same 
degree. Quick reaction to an emer- 
gency demands not only stocks in be- 
ing but also the ability to replace at 
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once the stocks consumed in that emer- 
gency, in order to be ready for the 
next. 

The budgeted amounts to support 
the Army production base in FY 1961 
are very small, relatively speaking. 
Every dollar allocated to this purpose 
must be regarded, however, as repre- 
senting an indispensable and most 
valuable investment in U. S. capability 
to produce the most modern muni- 
tions and to expand military produc- 
tion in an emergency to the level re- 
quired. 

There is a continuing requirement 
to provide new and improved struc- 
tures of various types at installations 
within the United States and in base 
rights areas overseas. The Army has 
inactivated 40 installations and major 
activities since the beginning of FY 
1958—and additional installations will 
be inactivated when no longer needed. 
Nonetheless, the development, deploy- 
ment, and support of new weapons 
systems in particular generate require- 
ments for new facilities—many at ex- 
isting installations, and some at en- 
tirely new locations, especially in over- 
sea areas. 

Thus, in military construction also, 
current funding levels will provide 
for only the highest priority items. 


Modernization 


I CANNOT emphasize too strongly 
the importance to the Nation—indeed 
to the whole Free World—of provid- 
ing the most modern arms and equip- 
ment to troops of the U. S. Army. This 
is not simply a matter of ensuring that 
the American soldier is well equipped 
when and if he is called upon to stand 
up against the vastly superior num- 
bers and often superbly equipped 
forces of the Communist world; this 
modernization problem also has seri- 
ous overtones in the broader sphere of 
international relations. 

Deep concern with the much dis- 
cussed “missile gap” and the “space 
race”’—important as they are—some- 
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times tends to obscure the fact that 
there is also a deadly serious contest 
afoot in many other elements of na- 
tional power and in other facets of 
military capability. 

Perhaps we can best appreciate the 
impact of this contest by considering 
for.a moment the situation with re- 
spect to the Soviet Union in its posi- 
tion as leader of the Communist Bloc. 
Not only have the Soviets to all in- 
tents and purposes completely _re- 
equipped their own army with mod- 
ern items since World War II; they 
also have provided large quantities of 
military equipment to Red China and 
the satellites; and they continually 
make attractive offers of modern 
equipment to the so-called “uncom- 
mitted” nations. 

The 175 Soviet line divisions now 
consist predominantly of armored and 
mechanized types. Our evidence in- 
dicates that, despite Soviet claims, 
there has been no significant reduction 
in these or other types of military 
forces. These line units are supported 
by a wide variety of mobile ballistic 
missiles as well as conventional weap- 
ons of the latest design. It is perhaps 
sufficient to note that with the excep- 
tion of two mortars and one howitzer, 
they have developed and issued to 
troops post-war models of all of the 
infantry, artillery, and armor weap- 
ons used in these forces. In fact, for 





“To exercise our leadership, and to 
retain our ability to influence the 
direction of world affairs, we must 
be able to operate from a position 
of strength. Military power which 
is both adequate and responsive to 
all aspects of the threat is an es- 
sential foundation without which 
no other instrument of national 
policy can be truly effective.” 
Secretary of the Army 
Wilber M. Brucker 
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some weapons there have been typ 
post-war generations. 

We have also received reports of jp. 
creasing numbers of post-war Sovie 
models in the hands of certain satellite 
troops, notably in East Germany and 
Poland. 

Although I am not advocating tha 
the United States attempt to match 
Soviet production gun for gun and 
tank for tank, Free World moderniz. 
tion and production programs mus 
be kept in proper relationship to thos 
of the Communist world to avoid 
many other consequences over and 
above the relative obsolescence of the 
equipment in the hands of our own 
active forces—serious as that in itself 
may be. 

In many parts of the world caught 
in the grip of the worldwide struggle 
between the United States and the 
USSR, a more effective rifle or a better 
tank is often the most tangible and 
readily convincing indicator of na 
tional power. 

WITH these facts in mind, the 
Army has been devoting a large share 
of its funds to the Procurement of 
Equipment and Missiles (PEMA) Pro- 
gram. Since the Korean conflict, we 
have placed varying quantities of some 
150 new or improved equipment items 
in the hands of our troops, and ap 
proximately 350 more are in various 
stages of development, testing or pro- 
curement. The degree to which these 
essential items can be provided to 
meet minimum troop requirements is 
dependent on the PEMA funds which 
are made available. 

During the past year we have con 
tinued to make progress in the pro 
duction of new equipment such as the 
M-60 Tank; the M-14 Rifle and M-60 
Machine Gun, both using 7.62mm am- 
munition; and the M-113 Armored 
Personnel Carrier. ‘These programs 
are planned for continued emphasis in 
FY 61. 

We are making progress in devel 
opment of many other urgently rt 
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wired items. A new family of self- 
propelled field artillery is in the final 
stages of development and will be 
wailable for procurement in FY 61. 
This family includes self-propelled 
105mm and 155mm howitzers for artil- 
lery support of armored formations 
which are lighter, have longer ranges 
than earlier models, and which are 
amphibious. A new self-propelled 8- 
inch howitzer will also be available for 
production in FY 61, and we hope to 
obtain new self-propelled 175mm guns 
in subsequent years. 

Significant progress has also been 
made in the development of Davy 
Crockett. This lightweight, highly 
mobile, man-portable weapon system 
will greatly increase combat capabili- 
ties by providing nuclear firepower in 
the hands of small tactical units. 

The increasing importance of land 
combat forces makes it imperative that 
Amy weapons systems and other 
equipment to provide both nuclear 
and non-nuclear capabilities be con- 
santly improved and placed in the 
hands of troops. In no other way can 
we maintain a current capability to 
execute emergency missions or a cred- 
ible day-to-day contribution to the es- 
sential military position of strength. 

As a consequence, the Army has un- 
der development or in production 
even more advanced weapons systems 
which carry improvements as far as the 
state of the art will allow. These in- 
dude, in addition to major missiles 
and rockets, the following: 
> A main battle tank to replace the 
M-60 which will incorporate a signifi- 
cant reduction in weight and exten- 
sion in operating range. 
> An anti-tank missile and an anti- 
tank rocket grenade designed to allow 
the individual soldier to have a weap- 
on capable of destroying enemy tanks. 
> A new small arms concept, which 
will gain greater effect through the use 
of multiple projectiles. 
> An improved self-propelled weap- 
on for air defense of mobile elements 
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against low-flying attacking aircraft. 
> A rolling fluid transporter which 
represents a new concept in the move- 
ment of POL through use of large 
tires as containers, towed in pairs. 

I could name many more items in 
all fields of Army weapons, materials 
and equipment. 


IN OUR ssurface-to-surface missile 
program we will push Pershing as a 
matter of priority, to provide a mod- 
ern, solid fueled successor to Redstone. 
It will be helicopter transportable by 
our new Chinook helicopter and will 
provide a high degree of missile mobil- 
ity within the field army area. 

We plan to increase also our shorter- 
range missile capability by making the 
advanced solid propellant Sergeant 
missiles available at the earliest pos- 
sible date to replace the Corporal. We 
will continue procurement of im- 
proved Honest John and Little John 
rockets. Progress will also be made to- 
ward production of Lacrosse and de- 
velopment of second generation mis- 
siles for the battle group and division. 

In the surface-to-air missile program, 
both the FY 60 and 61 programs con- 
tinue to build up the capability of our 
Nike missile system. We are concen- 
trating on systems improvement for 
better target acquisition, and on pro- 
viding electronic counter-countermeas- 
ure capabilities. 

Procurement of Hawk will continue 
in FY 61, and will provide a mobile 
system capable of destroying both air- 
craft and aerodynamically supported 
missiles at low altitudes. 

The Army has been carrying out 
the development of Nike-Zeus to pro- 
vide the United States with the earliest 
possible active defense against ballistic 
missile attack. The Army has recom- 
mended that a decision be made and 
funds be provided to place the Nike- 
Zeus system in production as soon as 
practicable. 

Our disparity in numbers of men in 
uniform vis-a-vis the potential enemy 
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“Our maintenance of an adequate and secure nuclear retaliatory capa. 
bility remains, of course, of primary importance so that an aggressor will 
not arrive at a deliberate decision to deliver a thermonuclear attack 
against us. At the same time, however, the existence of massive destruc- 
tive capabilities on both sides makes their employment by either side less 
likely as a rational choice, except under the most dire circumstances, 
Hence, the use of other, less destructive, forms of military power becomes 
relatively more likely in any future resort to military force. This requires 
that the U. S., with its allies, possess the necessary balanced, flexible 
forces, suitably deployed to meet this challenge.” 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 





requires that our forces must be more 
mobile than his to help overcome the 
imbalance. Our new tank, armored 
personnel carrier, and other vehicles 
incorporating greater cruising range 
and better cross-country mobility rep- 
resent a big improvement. 

We are looking especially to our 
growing Army aviation program to 
help provide us with a mobility dif- 
ferential. To this end we are improv- 
ing our capability for moving men and 
supplies by Army aircraft in the com- 
bat zone. We are also working hard on 
developing an “air cavalry” force, 
mounted in air vehicles, which will 
provide us with a significantly faster 
means of performing reconnaissance 
and security missions. With improved 
aircraft now entering operational use 
and others still in the developmental 
stage, we hope soon to be able to 
move faster and more purposefully on 
the battlefield and thus to offset in 
part the Soviet advantage in numbers. 


THE ever-quickening rate of tech- 
nological progress in the communica- 
tions-electronics field demands constant 
and careful analysis by the military 
Services. First, we must adapt for our 
use those civilian developments which 
have military applications; then with- 
in the Services we must assure ade- 
quate research and development effort 
on purely military requirements. 

Communications is the cohesive fac- 
tor in ground combat, providing the 
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means for timely application of the 
other fundamentals—mobility and fire. 
power. The Army’s micro-module and 
electronic component development 
programs provide smaller, more reli 
able and more versatile electronic 
parts for application in ground, air 
borne and satellite communication 
equipment. This is but one effort in 
the field of communications-electronic 
from which benefits to all the Services 
accrue, 

Continued major effort is also being 
applied in the area of target acquis: 
tion capabilities for our modern Army, 
to match our increased firepower de- 
livery capability. We are budgeting for 
ground and drone surveillance sys 
tems, which will allow us to look deep 
behind the enemy lines under all con- 
ditions of weather and light. Other 
items under development include new 
telephone and _ highspeed _ teletype 
equipment, electronic warfare mul 
tipurpose jammers and a_ variety of 
conventional and missile fire control 
systems. 


Research and Development 


IN ORDER that the Army can exet- 
cise the high order of operational @ 
pabilities demanded by its responsibil 
ity to perform its fundamental role 
against quantitative superiority, it 8 
vital that the Army possess a qualite 
tive superiority over any potential 
enemy. To attain this qualitative 
superiority, the Army conducts a col 
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tinuing, vital and dynamic research 
and development program, which is 
oriented toward achieving the greatest 
possible increases in combat capability 
through =the exploitation wherever 
possible of breakthroughs in science 
and technology. Research and Devel- 
opment is thus the forerunner of mod- 
ernization in its broadest sense. 

We seek constantly for major im- 
provements in existing materiel, while 
devoting the preponderance of our ef- 
fort to the pursuit of new concepts in 
weaponry, mobility, communications, 
area surveillance and the utilization of 
our human resources. 

A good example of such a new con- 
cept is the development work we are 
doing with zero-ground-pressure com- 
bat vehicles. These are practical ver- 
sions of the “flying saucer” which one 
day will fly in the so-called “nap of 
the earth,” just above the ground. The 
aailability to our Army of a combat 
vehicle which could traverse any kind 
of terrain or body of water encoun- 
tered on the battlefield would repre- 
sent a quantum jump in combat mo- 
bility somewhat comparable to the 
quantum jump in firepower repre- 
sented by the availability of tactical 
atomic weapons. 

Our FY 1961 research program will 
be able to continue projects of par- 
ticular importance in making those 
technological advances necessary for 
development of improved new weap- 
ons and equipment. We are emphasiz- 


ing a broad basic research program 
which enables us to translate scientific 
advances as quickly as possible into 
new equipment. A great deal of ap- 
plied research is devoted to explora- 
tion of the potential of new materials 
so that our combat equipment may be 
made lighter and more serviceable. 

We all must realize, however, that 
research and development alone, with- 
out test and production models for 
further evaluation, improvement and 
issue to troops, makes no direct con- 
tribution to our military posture. The 
lead times involved are often so great 
that development decisions made to- 
day and development resources avail- 
able today will affect our capabilities 
relative to a potential enemy several 
years in the future. 


Summary 


IN SUMMARY, the Army will con- 
tinue to provide the Nation with the 
maximum defense capability possible 
from the resources made available. 
The Army will remain a_ versatile, 
combat-ready fighting force and an es- 
sential element of the national defense. 
It will continue to provide one of the 
primary bulwarks of our foreign policy 
in cold war, to contribute to the de- 
terrence of either general war or more 
limited aggression, and to stand ready 
to execute those essential tasks de- 
manding its particular capabilities 
should any form of conflict be forced 
upon us. 








Digest Index Available 


AN INDEX to the 1959 issues of ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 
has been published in matching format, and selective distribution 
has been made. Individuals and organizations requiring additional 
copies may obtain the 1959 Index by writing to the Editor, Army 
Information Digest, Cameron Station, Alexandria, Virginia. 
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APPEARING before the Senate Committee on Armed 


Services, General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Chief of. Staff, de. 


scribed the Army which we will have by the end of Fiscal 
Year 1961 under the President's FY 1961 budget, and the 
impact which this budget will have on the future posture of 
the Army.—Editor. 


N ORDER to meet the Communist 

military threat in its entirety, our 
strategy must provide an adequate re- 
sponse to the threat both of Soviet 
nuclear attack on the United States 
and of all Communist aggressive ac- 
tions short of such an attack. 

To implement this strategy, our 
military forces, together with those of 
our allies, must be capable of coping 
successfully with a wide variety of 
situations ranging across the entire 
spectrum of warfare, including all-out 
nuclear war; war short of an all-out 
nuclear war with or without tactical 
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nuclear weapons; small local aggres 
sions; and cold war. The Army plays 
a vital and essential role in providing 
the capability to meet all elements of 
this powerful and versatile threat. 

In contributing to our over-all de 
fense capability, the principal tasks a 
signed to the Army are: 

> to maintain forces overseas for the 
deterrence of aggression, or for effec. 
tive resistance to aggression if deter 
rence fails. An important corollary 
the provision of military assistance at- 
visory groups and military missions t0 
our allies to increase the effectiveness 
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IND PROGRAMS 


General Lyman L. Lemnitzer 


Chief of Staff, United States Army 


of their contributions to this task. 

> to maintain mobile, combat ready 
strategic forces in the United States 
for the rapid reinforcement of forward 
deployed forces and of allies in areas 
where no U.S. forces are now deployed. 

m to provide forces for the defense 
of the United States against air attack. 

> to maintain a base for rapid mo- 
bilization, including strong, ready ci- 
vilian component forces. 

All resources available to the Army 
are employed to carry out these tasks 
and the numerous responsibilities de- 
rived therefrom. 

For the accomplishment of these 
tasks, our program provides for a 
strength, in Fiscal Year 1961, of 870,000 
in the active Army and a paid drill 
strength of 630,000 in the reserve com- 
ponents—the Army National Guard 
and the Army Reserve. For the active 
Army, this represents a continuation 
of the authorized strength level for 
FY 1960. The reserve component paid 
drill strength of 630,000 is 70,000 less 
than authorized for the current year. 
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The force structure for the active 
Army will be based on the mainte- 
nance of 14°combat divisions. Of these, 
8 will be deployed overseas and 6 will 
be located in the continental United 
States. The reserve component force 
structure will be built around 37 com- 
bat divisions. Of these, 27 will be in 
the Army National Guard and 10 in 
the Army Reserve. 


Employment of Forces. I would now 
like to turn to the employment of 
these forces in carrying out the four 
principal tasks previously mentioned. 

Approximately 40 percent of the 
Army strength will be deployed in 
oversea areas. If aggression occurs, 
these oversea forces, together with 
those of our allies, must hold until 
they can be reinforced. 

In Europe, Army forces will remain 
essentially at their present level. We 
plan to increase the number of surface- 
to-air missile units in Europe and to 
provide a small increase in personnel 
for combat and service support units. 
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By the end of FY 1961, we will have 
a force built around 5 divisions, 2 
battle groups, 3 armored cavalry regi- 
ments, 20 surface-to-surface missile 
battalions, and 10 surface-to-air missile 
battalions. This includes the 2 battle 
groups in Berlin and 2 surface-to-sur- 
face missile battalions in the Southern 
European Task Force stationed in 
Northern Italy. 

To a substantial degree, NATO 
strategy and plans are based upon the 
maintenance of U.S. forces in Europe. 
Our deployed forces are essential to 
the physical strength of that organiza- 
tion and to the maintenance of deter- 
mination and solidarity among its 
members. U.S. Army forces are a vital 
element of the NATO shield. 

Within available resources, the or- 
ganization, training, and equipment 
of the U.S. Army forces in Europe are 
excellent. 

In the Pacific-Far East, Army forces 
will be maintained at a slightly in- 
creased level. We plan to increase our 
strength in this area by the addition 
of 1 missile command and 31% surface- 
to-air missile battalions. We also plan 
to provide a small increase in person- 
nel for combat and service support 
units. By the end of FY 1961, our 
forces in the Pacific-Far East area will 
be built around 3 divisions—2 of 
which will be in Korea and 1 in 
Hawaii—2 missile commands compris- 
ing 3 surface-to-surface missile bat- 
talions, 1 other surface-to-surface mis- 
sile battalion, and 514 surface-to-air 
missile battalions. In addition the Na- 
tional Guard will man 114 Nike-Her- 
cules battalions in Hawaii. 

The 2-division force in Korea is a 
vital part of the United Nations mili- 
tary strength defending the Republic 
of Korea against renewed Communist 
aggression. The l-division force in 
Hawaii constitutes the only immedi- 
ately available reserve in the Pacific to 
reinforce the forces in Korea, and for 
use in any other part of the Pacific-Far 
East area should aggression occur. 
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In Alaska, Army forces will remain 
essentially unchanged. They will cop. 
sist of 2 battle groups, 2 surface-to-air 
missile battalions, and service support 
units. 

We will also maintain the Nike-Her. 
cules surface-to-air missile battalion a 
Thule, Greenland. Army forces jp 
Iceland will be withdrawn this Spring, 


The Army’s Strategic Reserve. Dur. 
ing FY 1961 we will continue to main. 
tain a 3-division Strategic Army Corps 
consisting of 1 infantry and 2 airborne 
divisions, together with combat and 
service support units. This force will 
be essentially at full strength and 
available for immediate deployment in 
any emergency, wherever it may occur, 
For prolonged operations it will te. 
quire reinforcements and _ additional 
logistic support from other elements 
of the active Army and the reserve 
components. The prompt and effec 
tive deployment of this force to over- 
seas in case of an emergency is de. 
pendent upon the availability of the 
necessary air and sea lift. 

The remaining 3 divisions and con- 
bat and service support units in the 
continental United States constitute 
the Strategic Army Corps _ reinforce- 
ment. These units are not maintained 
in as high a state of readiness as the 
Strategic Army Corps because of lim: 
tations on available personnel and the 
fact that they are heavily engaged in 
the conduct of basic training. 


Air Defense. Army forces are pro- 
vided for defense of the. continental 
United States against air attack. The 
Army’s contribution to this all-impor- 
tant task is the provision of Nike: 
Hercules and Nike-Ajax surface-to-aif 
missile units. 


Mobilization Base. The accomplish: 
ment of the fourth principal task of 
the Army—the maintenance of a base 
for rapid mobilization—requires @ 
wide array of assets. Perhaps the most 
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important of these are the Army’s re- 
yarve components—the Army National 
Guard and the Army Reserve. 

The reserve components of the 
Amy are now at the highest degree of 
readiness in the peacetime history of 
this Nation. This achievement is pri- 
marily a result of two major actions— 
the implementation of the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955, and the comple- 
tion of the reorganization under the 
Pentomic concept. With the comple- 
tion of this reorganization, the Army 
National Guard and Army Reserve 
wits are now in a _ better position 
than ever before to complement the 
active Army. 

The provision of back-up combat 
ad combat support units for the 
ative Army involves the major por- 
tion of the Army’s reserve forces. For 
his purpose, the reserve components 
maintain a high priority force of com- 
bat and combat support units to com- 
plement the active divisions, so that 
division forces capable of sustained 
combat can be deployed to meet the 
requirements of joint war plans. 

In addition, a large group of indi- 
viduals, members of the Army Reserve, 
ae maintained for the purpose of 
bringing active and reserve compo- 
nent units up to wartime strength 
promptly upon mobilization. As men- 
tioned previously the Army National 
Guard is also engaged in manning a 
significant portion of the air defense 
system in the continental United States 
and will soon have similar responsi- 
bilities in Hawaii. 

The provision of a training base for 
mobilization is another major C¢on- 
tribution of the reserve components. 
This mission is assigned primarily to 
the Army Reserve, which maintains 13 
training divisions and other units for 
this purpose. 

Our over-all reserve program for FY 
1960 was based on a total paid drill 
strength of 700,000—400,000 for the 
National Guard and 300,000 for the 
Army Reserve. For FY 1961, the 
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budget authorizes a strength of 630,000. 
In addition to the principal tasks 
which I have discussed, the Army in 
FY 1961 will also be engaged in nu- 
merous other functions essential to our 
national security. These include: 

m military mission and military as- 
sistance advisory group support to over 
40 nations throughout the world 

> administrative and logistical sup- 
port provided the other armed services 
and other governmental agencies 

> support which the U.S. Army will 
provide the other NATO countries for 
atomic delivery systems which we are 
supplying them through the Military 
Assistance (Mutual Security) Program 

m the attache system, and 

other similar activities in support 
of our national security effort. 

These additional and important re- 
sponsibilities constitute, in the aggre- 
gate, a substantial requirement for 
Army resources. In FY 1961, the Army 
will devote approximately 49,000 mili- 
tary personnel to these functions. 


THUS FAR I have discussed the 
Army’s principal tasks and the force 
structure designed to carry them out. 
The major elements of this force struc- 
ture must be responsive to the re- 
quirements of prompt and sustained 
land combat. This in turn requires a 
balance between operational forces 
and the support necessary to sustain 
them. The operational forces spread 
throughout the world, some at the end 
of long and sometimes tenuous lines of 
communications, require a constant 
flow of trained personnel, modern 
weapons and equipment and large 
tonnages of supplies. They also re- 
quire a wide range of support such as 
production, storage, distribution and 
maintenance of supplies and equip- 
ment, transportation, communications 
and medical services. In addition they 
must have suitable installations to sup- 
port training and operations. Thus 
the Army requires an extensive, flexible 
support system to carry out its missions. 
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Operations and Maintenance 


ONE of the most important facets 
of operations and maintenance is the 
support of the Army’s_ time-tested 
training program so essential to the 
combat effectiveness of the Army. This 
program includes the Army school sys- 
tem, which insures the development 
of leaders and specialists prepared to 
take full advantage of new concepts 
and modern, complex equipment. It 
also includes the Army training centers 
responsible for insuring a steady flow 
of trained replacements into the units 
of the Army. It provides for normal 
unit training and the major field ex- 
ercises designed, not only to train units 
in cohesive combat operations, but to 
test our doctrines, tactical concepts 
and weapons systems. 

In addition, it provides for the ac- 
tive duty training of the Army’s re- 
serve components, as well as of per- 
sonnel from the other armed services 
and from the military forces of our 
allies. During FY 1961 the training 
program will provide for a total train- 
ing load for the year of approximately 
300,000 resident and non-resident stu- 
dents in the Army school system plus 
approximately 240,000 trainees. It will 
also provide for 12 major field ex- 
ercises and numerous local field exer- 
cises, both in the United States and 
in overseas areas. This is approximate- 
ly the same level of training effort car- 
ried out in the current year and rep- 
resents what I consider to be the mini- 
mum level of effort in the light of the 
Army’s extensive over-all training re- 
quirements. 


Modernization of the Army 


THUS FAR I have addressed my re- 
marks principally to the posture of the 
Army in FY 1961. All of these consid- 
erations are of vital importance today. 
However, in any meaningful planning 
we must take into account the long 
lead time from concept to actual ac- 
complishment. 

While the lead time factor applies to 
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planning, budgeting, — organization 
training, and other pertinent areas jp. 
volved in’ developing military forces, 
I would like to stress at this time jt 
importance in the field of research 
and development and the production 
and procurement of modern military 
materiel. Thus we must be keenly 
aware that basic decisions taken noy 
in these areas will establish the param. 
eters of our capabilities five or more 
years hence to meet the then existent 
threat. 

With these thoughts in mind ] 
would now like to discuss modernin. 
tion of weapons and equipment for 
the Army—particularly the need for 
modernization in the light of require. 
ments imposed by the nature of mod. 
ern warfare and our own organization. 
al concepts. 

The use of nuclear weapons, or the 
threat of their use, has vastly changed 
the battlefield and tactical concepts of 
land as well as other forms of war 
fare. Because of the greater destruc 
tive power of these weapons the mot. 
ern battlefield will be characterized by 
greatly extended combat areas and dis 
persed situations. Thus mobility and 
the ability to communicate assume in- 
creasing importance. 

Because of the possibility of engag- 
ing in either nuclear or non-nuclear 
warfare, modern military forces must 
be dual-capable—they must be pre 
pared to fight under the conditions of 
either type of warfare. Furthermore, 
a force designed to fight and survive 
on such a battlefield must possess, to 
a much higher degree than ever be 
fore, enhanced capabilities in firepow 
er, battlefield surveillance, mobility, 
and communications. 

The Army’s reorganization under 
the Pentomic concept was a step t 
wards the modernization of our oF 
ganizational concepts to conform with 
such conditions of combat. Many 
these organizational changes were pret 
icated upon the planned availability 
of new advanced weapons. The majo! 
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need now is for modern weapons 
of the type and in the quantity re- 
quired to support this concept. In- 
deed, this modernization is vital to the 
wccessful accomplishment of the 
Army’s primary missions. 

The many contingencies encoun- 
red on the modern battlefield require 
sreatly increased range and effective- 
ness of Army firepower. To meet these 
requirements the Army has developed 
, most effective and versatile family 
of weapons. The contemplated pro- 
gam for FY 1961 will provide for: 

p> new surface-to-surface missiles, 





uch as the improved Little John; the 
improved Honest John; the Lacrosse; 
md the Sergeant, which is the solid 
el missile designed to replace the 
Corporal. 

>» the Hawk, which will provide 
feld forces with a low-altitude defense 
wainst high-speed aircraft and air- 
breathing missiles flying at 1000 miles 
a hour and at altitudes from tree- 
top level to over 38,000 feet. 

> conventional weapons, such as 
the M-60 Tank; a new family of self- 
propelled artillery which will greatly 
increase the artillery support for in- 
fantry and armored units; and a new 
family of 7.62mm (Caliber .30) small 
ams which will greatly increase the 
combat effectiveness of the individual 
soldier. 

The wide frontages and dispersed 
formations, characteristic of the mod- 
em battlefield, as well as increased 


firepower capabilities, establish a re- 
quirement for greatly improved battle- 
field surveillance and target acquisi- 
tion equipment. The Army has de- 
veloped both surveillance drones and 
manned observation aircraft—such as 
the Mohawk—carrying photographic 
infrared and radar devices, as well as 
ground control equipment. Our pro- 
gram for FY 1961 provides for varying 
quantities of these items. 

To improve mobility, the Army re- 
quires a continually modernized capa- 
bility in both ground vehicles and air- 
craft. Our FY 1961 program will pro- 
vide for: 

m the new lightweight M-1i13 ar- 
mored personnel carrier which will 
feature aluminum armor and which 
will enhance the survival and increase 
the combat effectiveness of our troops. 

®& the Caribou, a transport aircraft 
which will provide a much needed 
capability for short-haul tactical trans- 
port of troops, equipment, supplies. 

m the Iroquois, a greatly improved 
helicopter which will fulfill an urgent 
requirement for a general purpose 
utility vehicle. 

® the Chinook, a transport helicop- 
ter capable of moving two to three 
tons of equipment on the battlefield. 

In the field of communications and 
electronics, new and improved equip- 
ment is required to keep pace with the 
changes in time and space factors in- 
herent in modern warfare. A wide 
variety of such equipment ranging 





delude ourselves. ... 





“Our national objective remains as before—peace with justice 
for all peoples. Our hope is that the heavy burden of arma- 
ments on the world may be lightened. But we should not 


While seeking the true road to peace and disarmament we 

must remain strong. Our aim at this time is a level of mili- 

tary strength which, together with that of our allies, is suf- 

ficient to deter wars, large or small, while we strive to find 
a way to reduce the threat of war.” 

From President Eisenhower's FY 1961 Budget Message to 

the Second Session, Eighty-Sixth Congress, 18 January 1960. 
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from transistorized telephone equip- 
ment to electronic jamming devices 
has been developed. Wherever possi- 
ble new equipment has been designed 
to lighten the load on the individual 
soldier. Typical of this type of equip- 
ment is the new version of the “walkie- 
talkie radio,” and the new “helmet 
radio.” Our program for FY 1961 will 
continue to add this type of equip- 
ment to the Army’s inventory. 


Research and Development 


RESEARCH and development is 
one of the essential facets of moderni- 
zation. 

One important aspect of the R&D 
program is the effort in basic research 
—the Army’s investment in the long- 
range technological future. In many 
areas—particularly in materials, pro- 
pellants, explosives, and propulsion 
systems—we find that we are rapid- 
ly exhausting available knowledge. 
Therefore, continued investigation in 
basic research is essential if we are to 
improve our position in the techno- 
logical race. While the Army program 
in this field is modest, it is responsive 
to our needs. Furthermore, this pro- 
gram is well integrated into the over- 
all Department of Defense research 
effort. Consequently, Army work in 
such fields as electronics, materials, 
chemicals, propellants, explosives, and 
ballistics—all of which will be pur- 
sued in FY 1961—will have far-reach- 
ing effects in the national research 
effort. 

Medical research highlights include 
work in developing methods to pro- 
tect our troops against the radiation 
effects of nuclear weapons, as well as 
the treatment of those individuals who 
have been exposed to radiation. 

The research and development pro- 
gram for surface-to-surface missiles in 
FY 1961 will place emphasis on second 
generation missiles, all of which will 
employ solid propellants. As a matter 
of urgency, we are vigorously pushing 
work on the Pershing missile, which 
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will provide a solid propellant replace 
ment for the Redstone as the Field 
Army general support missile. 

Development in the field of air mo. 
bility is continuing with the objective 
of developing a more versatile family 
of aircraft. We are continuing to ¢. 
plore radical aerodynamic approaches 
to achieve a true vertical take-off and 
landing capability. 

In the less spectacular but equally 
essential fields of surface mobility, 
communications, and conventional 
firepower, several developments should 
be mentioned. A_ substantially im. 
proved antitank rocket grenade should 
soon be ready for production; devel. 
opment of long-range, self-propelled 
175mm artillery, for use at corps level, 
is being completed; for improved mo- 
bility, mortar carrier, fire direction 
center, and command post versions of 
the M-113 armored personnel carrier 
are under development; and we are 
presently evaluating the GOER, an 
adaptation of a heavy commercial ve- 
hicle which may greatly enhance our 
mobile logistic support operations. 

In the field of communications-elec 
tronics, an improved tactical commu- 
nications system is under development. 
Also under development is new equip- 
ment for the Army’s world-wide com- 
munications system. 


The entire modernization effort—/ 


particularly in the field of research 
and development—is designed to meet 
possible future Army missions and 
requirements. Such missions and re- 
quirements are in turn dependent up- 


on continuing changes in the nature} 


of the threat, in technology and in the 
consequent changes in warfare. 
The Communist threat, national 
strategy and policy, and military capa 
bilities are dynamic, hence constantly 
susceptible to change. This changing 
threat, together with the new weap 


ons systems, new techniques of opera | 


tion and the evolving patterns of or- 
ganization, require constant study and 
evaluation in order to take full ad 
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Place. vantage of any trend which will en- and 37 in the reserve components. — 
Field § hance the national security. » Army forces overseas will main- 
In this regard, we have not yet tain their current basic structure. A 
it mo. @ reached the point where the long- slight increase will be made in sur- 
fective Tange missile with its multi-megaton face-to-surface _and surface-to-air mis- 
family warhead has exerted its full impact sile units and in personnel for combat 
to ex. on the conduct of war. However, it and service support. Within available 
aches F appears quite possible that within the resources, the organization, training 
fF and f next few years both the Communist and equipment of Army forces over- 
and Free Worlds may have acquired a __ seas will be excellent. 
qual virtually indestructible capability in Pm the Strategic Army Corps_ will 
Dility, this field. When this situation obtains, continue as a 3-division force in a 
tional it could bring about what has some- high state of readiness. 
hould times been characterized as the equiva- & the Strategic Army Corps rein- 
y im. lent of strategic nuclear disarmament. forcement will continue as a $-division 
hould We must always have, as a vital part force with a reduced state of readiness 
devel. § of our military power, the invulner- _ because of basic training requirements. 
pelled able strategic nuclear missile deterrent. > Army forces assigned to the air 
letak Under such circumstances, the most defense of the United States will be 
d mo. § likely forms of conflict may well in- _ slightly increased and will be in a high 
ection | Yolve primarily the use of integrated state of readiness. 
ond el land, sea, and air forces in their mod- m the Army National Guard and 
carrier | ¢mized yet basically traditional forms. the Army Reserve are making excel- 
ve are | in such a situation, the Army would lent progress in increasing their readi- 
R. an continue to play its vital and tradi- ness for operational employment. 
ial ve tional role. m the Army plans to stress to the 
. a maximum the modernization of its 
as IN SUMMARY, the posture of the combat capability, through research 
selec. | Atmy by the end of Fiscal Year 1961 and development and procurement of 
smmu | Wider the proposed budget will be as new, advanced weapons and equipment. 
ani follows: In conclusion, I assure you that the 
equip. > the strength of the active Army Army will stress readiness for combat 
a will continue at 870,000. in order to meet its world-wide respon- 
> the paid drill strength of the re- sibilities. I believe that the plans and 
Fort} stve components will be 630,000. programs within the FY 1961 budget 
search} the force structure of the Army represent the optimum utilization of 
» iene will continue to be based upon 14 _ the resources to be made available to 
s and) Combat divisions in the Active Army the Army. 
nd re- 
nt up THE President’s Fiscal Year 1961 Budget, as submitted to the Second 
nature Session, Eighty-Sixth Congress in January, calls for an outlay of 
in the $42,412,000,000 in direct obligations (excluding military assistance) 
for national defense. Of this total, three percent ($1,271,000,000) is 
tional allocated to the Office of Secretary of Defense; forty-five percent ($18,- 
/ capa: 994,000,000) to the Air Force; twenty-nine percent ($12,139,000,000) 
stantly to the Navy; and twenty-three percent ($10,008,000,000) to the Army. 
anging 
weap: HOW the Army intends to use the funds budgeted for Fiscal Year 
oper 1961 is depicted on the following pages. This section has been Prepared 
aul so that it can be withdrawn from this issue and used as a visual aid 
ty wl in information briefings. All figures shown are direct obligations. 
ill ad- For glossary of budget terms, see page 30, April 1959 Digest. 
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$3,521,000,000 


Pay and Allowances 
3,081,851,000 








Subsistence in Kind 
193,021,000 






Movements, Permanent Change 
of Station 


241,010,000 


Other 
5,118,000 
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$588,000,000 


Reserve Personnel, Army 185,155,000 
ROTC 14,845,000 


Military Construction, Army Reserve 12,000,000 
National Guard Personnel 199,000,000 





















Operation and Maintenance 
Army National Guard 157,000,000 


Military Construction, | 
Army National Guard 20,000,000 
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Operation and 
Maintenance 








$3,112,000,000 


Tactical Forces Training Activities 
833,780,000 183,150,000 


Central Supply Activities 
886,010,000 


Major Overhaul and Maintenance 
of Materiel 288,044,000 


Medical Activities Army-Wide Activities 
170,865,000 519,293,000 


Army Reserve and ROTC — 82,315,000 


Joint Projects 
148,543,000 
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Procurement of 
Equipment and 











$1524,000,000 


Major Equipment 
856,000,000 









Ammunition and Missiles 
598,800,000 







Industrial Mobilization 
69,200,000 
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Research, 
Development, 


Test, and 
Evaluation 


Military Sciences Aircraft and 
151,030,000 Related Equipment 


Missiles and 36,648,000 


Related Equipment Ships, Small Craft 


494,798,000 and Related Equipment 
150,000 
Ordnance, Combat Vehicles, 
and Related Equipment Other Equipment 
88,769,000 185,978,000 


Program-Wide Management 
and Support. 
84,127,000 
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$212,000,000 


Public Works Construction 
187,000,000 





Minor Construction 
4,000,000 





Planning 
12,500,000 


Supporting Activities 
8,500,000 
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$9,300,000 


National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice 


300,000 









Operation and Maintenance 
Alaska Communication System 


7,000,000 






Military Construction, Army 
(Special Foreign Currency Program) 


2,000,000 
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Adding a new dimension to combu, 


Army Aviation aims to achiey, 


AN determined many years ago 
that he must have a mobility 
differential over his enemy in order 
to wage war successfully. The horse 
gave him an advantage over the 
foot soldier. The motor vehicle was 
superior to the four-footed means. 
Until the advent of the airplane 
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and helicopter, however, any i 
crease in mobility was limited to 
the trafficable terrain. Now the po 
sibility of nuclear warfare, with ity 
forced dispersion of combat unit 
and the attendant need for rapid 
massing to gain superiority of fore 
followed by re-dispersion to avoid 
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nuclear counter-measures, places a 
tremendous requirement on the 
Army for mobility. 

How and when can we attain this 
mobility? 

It is not difficult to see that any 
real step forward must come from 
the use of air vehicles. We know 
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OBILITY 





Brigadier General Clifton F. von Kann 
Director of Army Aviation 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations 


our present equipment is limited 
in quantity and has some undesir- 
able characteristics; however, there 
is every prospect for great improve- 
ment in the future. Accordingly, 
we must develop doctrine and tech- 
niques with present equipment 
while remembering that tomorrow’s 
hardware will have greater capabil- 
ity and dependability. 

It is essential that the Army 
planner balance between the ex- 
tremes of wishful thinking and over- 
conservatism. In planning, there is 
a tendency to pick a time frame for 
combat development studies that is 
sufficiently far ahead to allow one 
to dangle the carrot of a trouble- 
free future, without being unduly 
burdened with facts. A few years 
ago, 1965 was such a date. But now 
this is coming uncomfortably close 
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to reality, necessitating the hedging 
of a few bets. There is an unwritten 
rule, in these circles, that one only 
speculates on even five-year blocks, 
so that soon the focus will have 
completely shifted to the “interim 
year” of 1970. 

We should therefore ask ourselves 
“What capabilities of Army avia- 
tion can we capitalize upon now 
to give a significant increase in our 
mobility potential by 1970?” 


IT should .not be necessary to 
outline the present standard func- 
tions of Army aviation, since pre- 
sumably these are broadly known 
throughout the Army. My discus- 
sion will therefore concentrate on 
certain “grey areas” where limited 
experience has left a void in plan- 
ning guidance. 

It has not been difficult for the 
Army to find multiple uses for avi- 
ation. Rather the problem has been 
to concentrate our limited means 
to accomplish priority tasks. An in- 
formal survey once determined that 


A barrage of suppressive rocket fire is 
laid down by an H-21 "Shawnee"; close-up 
shows weapon mounted on the nose wheel, 


to accomplish all the combat avi 
ation requirements listed as desit- 
able would necessitate filling all 
TOE spaces of the division by avi 
ators, mechanics, and personnel 
hauling aviation POL. Obviously, 
we must limit ouselves to goals 
attainable by realistic priorities. 
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Helicopter Role 


THE helicopter in particular is 
sufficiently expensive and difficult 
to maintain to make it a special- 
purpose item. Its very reason for 
existence is that, in spite of its 
drawbacks, it can do jobs that no 
other vehicle can perform. 

The most important of these jobs 
will be providing the front-line 
commander a hyper-mobile “fire 
brigade.” It is difficult to conceive 
of a situation in the offense or de- 
fense where a commander could not 
employ this means effectively. 

Even a very limited lift potential 
is important and should be used 
wherever possible. It is much more 


| likely that we will be employing 
_ platoon and company-size airmobile 
‘forces, rather than a large move in- 
volving, say, a battle group. The 


importance of a force that has this 


“mobility may be all out of propor- 


tion to its size. Only by planning 
to use this type of force on every 
possible occasion will we realize its 
full potential. It should be consid- 
ered a standard part of every ma- 
neuver, and not relegated to a “spe- 
cial limbo” reserved for unusual 


' and unorthodox missions. 


Day-to-day tactical use of our 
current helicopter inventory pro- 
vides the very experience that is 








On aerial warpath, H-13 "Sioux" carries 
SS-10 guided antitank missiles, above, 
or two machine guns under fuselage, below. 
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Machine guns near skids of H-23 "Raven' 
(below) provide reconnaissance helicopter 
with firepower for use against ground troops, 
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Lending reality to the artis!’ 
concept on the cover, close-ups 
show how SS-I1 missile, now un 
dergoing Army tests, is mount 
ed on HU-I "Iroquois," latest 


versatile turbine helicopter, 
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New turbine helicopter HU-I "Iroquois" 
(below) is low silhouette machine designed 
for many missions, will replace Chickasaw.” 





Helicopters play many mobility roles from 
reconnaissance to tactical troop airlift. Top, 
H-13 "Sioux" is reconnaissance type also 
used for medical evacuation. Outlined is 
H-34 "Choctaw," light transport craft used 
carrying, resupply; above is 
H-19 "Chickasaw," an early edition of 
cargo helicopter. Left, H-37 ‘Mohave" 
is Army's medium transport craft. 


for troop 














needed to generate the combat de- 
velopment requirements for more 
sophisticated items to do these tasks 
better. Only by constant practice 
with the same unit can the com- 
mander truly integrate the aircraft 
into his team and count on real re- 
sponsiveness in vital missions. The 
commander is not going to have any 
confidence in a remote pool of air- 
craft that he may possibly use on 
a part-time basis if he goes through 
ten headquarters with a_ high 
enough priority. We can only have 
an air-minded Army if we convince 
the commander that Army aviation 
is a part of his unit and that it can 
do a job for him not possible by 
any other means. 


IN OUR current concepts, an at- 
tack cannot be preceded by an as- 
sembly of assault forces in strength 
in what we used to call attack 
positions, for such concentration 
will invite wholesale destruction by 
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Capable of taking off or landing in very short distances, the "Mohawk" is a two-engine, two- 
place observation craft that can throttle down to forty knots. 




























the enemy’s area weapons. Not- 
withstanding, the requirement is 
still to produce the maximum prac 
ticable amount of force (with con- 
stant regard to the atomic threat) 
at the proper place with the best 
possible timing. The only solution 
lies in mobility, 

Helicopters can be used with 
great effect, moving infantry from 
positions well to the rear—rapidly 
and with very precise timing—to 
any given area. This affords to heli- 
copterborne infantry great latitude 
in the selection of the point of 
thrust against the enemy, and en- 
hances the possibility of surprise. 

Additionally, the unique ability 
of the helicopter to cross obstacles 
affords the infantry a greater lati- 
tude in the direction of thrust, for 
there will be many occasions in 
which natural and _ artificial ob- 
stacles can be quickly negotiated 
and the assault troops placed in 
position to move against the enemy 
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Newest in Army aircraft family, YAC-1 
"Caribou"' demonstrates ability to land 
on unimproved field, above; haul supplies 
and materiel for swift delivery, right. 


from unexpected directions. The 
problem facing the defender will 
thereby be greatly increased. 

In defense, the helicopter will be 
of great importance in the move- 
ment of troops to meet the ex- 
igencies of the tactical situation. 
We have for years talked of ‘“‘mo- 
bile defense.”” Now we have to un- 





Besides being capable 
of airlifting men and 
equipment, the "Caribou" 
can carry up to four- 
teen litter cases. 
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Mobility Now 


derstand it. Mobile defense implies 
flexibility—a deliberate rejection of 
the idea of defending bits of ground 
“at all costs.’”” One may be blasted 
off a terrain feature by a single ex- 
plosion—and will be, if too much 
force is committed to its defense. 





Air Cavalry 


AN undeveloped potential of 
Army aviation that grows out of the 
close integration mentioned above 
is the natural marriage of aviation 
and reconnaissance. Though this 
union has been explored in various 
ways, the wedding has not yet been 
announced. However, there is no 
doubt that the happy event is des- 
tined to occur. 

The traditional reconnaissance 
mission has been greatly magnified 
in the nuclear battlefield. In a de- 
fensive formation, large gaps will 
normally exist between units. We 
must admit we cannot keep the 
enemy entirely out. In the offensive 
a similar situation will exist, for 


































attacking units operating at mini &§ 
mum density cannot hope to sweep 
all the enemy from penetrated areas, 
The reconnaissance units must 
therefore be given the means to ae 
complish their assigned tasks. Since 
we cannot double the strength of 
these units, we must double their 
mobility. 

It is entirely feasible to integrate 
reconnaissance units and Army avi- 
ation. The sooner this is done the 
sooner we will have proven answers 
on the best techniques for such or- 
ganizations. 

Back 

AT PRESENT, the Army is test- tion 
ing such a concept in the form of an 
Aerial Reconnaissance and Security 


Troop, now in its ‘early test stages ( 
at Camp Stewart, Georgia. Without mil 
getting into the specifics of organ. | ma 
ization, I would like to describe the of « 
basic tactics and employment of this gut 
new Army unit. exe 

Using armed aircraft, such units rec 


will be able to probe the gaps of if t 
the battlefield by fire and move | 4 , 


ment. On a reconnaissance mission ela 
they will move laterally many more tia 
miles than frontally. Movement by | ep 
bounds—one or two machines cov- is ¢ 
ering the movement of another— wil 
will be practiced frequently. In ing 
approaching a terrain feature sus- my 
pected to be occupied by the enemy, ent 
the helicopters will move deliber- loc 
ately and according to system from ful 
one point of cover to the next; they hay 
will hover rather frequently, but giv 
always within a few feet of cover, na 
so that if engaged by fire they may 
drop quickly out of sight. un 

tre 

ho 
Helicopters often perform jobs otherwise dif hi 


ficult or impossible, such as carrying tele- 
phone poles to inaccessible hilltop in Korea. 
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Backbone of Army's capability for front-line observation, surveillance and target acquisi- 
tion is the L-19 "Bird Dog." It also is used for fixed-wing aviator training. 


Occasionally one will land, per- 
mitting the observer to leave the 
machine to take up a ground point 
of observation. With their machine 
guns, rockets and missiles, they can 
execute the battle-tested device of 
reconnaissance by fire. For example, 
if they suspect enemy occupation of 
a group of buildings or a small 
ridge, they can shoot a few bursts 
into the suspected area to see if a 
reply is forthcoming. If the section 
is engaged by heavy hostile fire, it 
will always avoid an all-out shoot- 
ing duel—for discovery of the ene- 
my is its primary function, not the 
enemy’s destruction. A dangerous 
looking area is first inspected care- 
fully at a distance, and then per- 
haps is flown around in order to 
give the team the benefit of exami- 
nation from several vantage points. 

Unlike the fighter-bomber, these 
units will operate habitually on the 
tree tops, shooting generally from 
hovering positions close to cover be- 
hind which they may drop prompt- 
ly when engaged by enemy fire, and 
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shooting always from territory un- 
der friendly control or territory not 
under anyone’s control. They will 
not fly over the enemy, and they 
will not indulge in fire duels. In 
a sense, they will have merely ele- 
vated the gun platform. These 
craft will deliver heavy concentra- 
tions of fire for short periods of 
time, drop behind cover, reappear 
at anew spot and repeat the process. 


USING the tactics and_ tech- 
niques which are possible to evolve, 
I do not believe that either these 
or the reconnoitering aircraft will 
be unacceptably vulnerable. It has 
been stated that the number of 
duck-hunters would decrease if the 
duck could shoot back. These craft 
can shoot back; they will know 
promptly when they are fired on; 
they will operate very close to the 
ground and therefore close to 
cover; they move faster than one 
thinks; they will normally provide 
no background of strike usually 
available to the machine gunner 
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U-1 "Otter," current light tactical transport fixed-wing aircraft, can be used fo ced 
limited airlift of troops and supplies, liaison, communications, or for medical evacuation | PY 
\ 

of 

for adjustment of his fire; the esti- hicle—there’s a loose nut at the end | © 
mate of range to these aircraft will of the stick! Th 
be very difficult, and if inaccurate he ; in 
will render the fire against them Progress in Air Mobility stil 


ineffective. 

Because a helicopter flying over 
a concentration of enemy troops 
not themselves under fire may be 
readily shot down does not mean 
that helicopters in the hands of 
clever crews, trained to their task, 
can be easily destroyed. The vulner- 
ability of this machine is greatly 
reduced by proper techniques in its 
employment. Contour flying, care- 
ful route selection, suppressive fires, 
surprise, employment during con- 
ditions of poor visibility—all tend 
to protect such movement. 

Admittedly, if a deep penetration 
flew high over an enemy strong 
point in clear daylight to assault 
directly a well-defended objective, 
we might certainly expect disaster. 
But this is not the fault of the ve- 
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AERIAL Combat Reconnais | ™4 
sance proposes a completely air- 
mobile combined-arms unit capable 
of performing all the conventional | Ano 
missions of cavalry with an air-to | °%™ 
ground and a_ground-to-ground 
fighting capability. This unit and 
the decentralization of our mobility 
potential down to the lowest pos 
sible echelon offer the two most 
significant gains that we can capk 
talize upon now. 

Unfortunately, enthusiastic . 
manufacturers, reporters looking” 
for exotic copy, wishful thinkers, 
and a misunderstanding of thé 
lengthy development cycle get 
erally have conspired to give the” 
average officer a false picture of the 
hardware that he will be using im 
the near future. In the meantime, 
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we are losing valuable operational 
experience with the tools at hand. 

If this air-mobility is so impor- 
tant, why are some commanders ap- 
proaching it with dignified acqui- 
escence rather than enthusiastic co- 
operation? Recent surveys point to 
maintenance worries as the primary 


cause of this hesitation. There is 


no doubt that the maintenance re- 
quirement coupled with a spare 
parts shortage sometimes makes the 
current helicopter a liability as well 
as an asset—but this situation is be- 
coming less grim. A strong Army- 
wide program, now under way, is 
designed to increase helicopter uti- 
lization by new maintenance pro- 
cedures and more responsive sup- 
ply back-up. 

We must not allow the shadow 
of the maintenance problems to 
completely darken our outlook. 
The helicopter was proven essential 
in Korea as a relative infant. It 
still has growing pains, but it is 
maturing rapidly in its effective- 


ness. Let’s not wait for perfection 
before acceptance. 

Commanders who don’t restrict 
their thinking to the ground add 
a new dimension to tactical mobil- 
ity. The Army Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Lyman L, Lemnitzer, recently 
stated: “With respect to tactical 
mobility, I want to make particu- 
lar mention of the various types of 
aircraft, both in being and experi- 
mental, which make up Army avi- 
ation. What these and other de- 
velopments in mobility mean is 
that we are on the verge of a 
situation that is drastically new. 
Throughout history a major limita- 
tion on the freedom of action of 
land forces—and consequently, on 
their effectiveness—has been the 
barrier of terrain. We can now fore- 
see a time when mountains and 
rivers and other terrain features 
will cease to be obstacles or limita- 
tions. They will be meaningful 
chiefly as advantages to be ex- 
ploited as the situation indicates.” 


Another versatile fixed-wing aircraft is the L-20 "Beaver" extensively used for liaison, 
communication, troop lift, resupply and for medical evacuation in a combat zone, 
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An urgent mission by 
the Army Engineers speeds 


Nike Construction 
on Taiwan 


HE TIME—Summer 1958. Day 
after day, Red artillery pounds 
Quemoy and Matsu, islands of Free 
China on the Red China Coast. 
The United States Seventh Fleet 
convoys Chinese supply and troop 
ships across the Formosa Straits to 
support the besieged garrisons. Em- 
ergency supplies are airdropped to 
the islands regularly. Chinese and 
U. S. fighters and bombers, flown 
in from Pacific bases, are poised on 
Taiwan’s airfields. Threat of immi- 
nent invasion hangs in the air. 
To strengthen its defenses, Free 
China urgently needed a more mod- 
ern antiaircraft defense for North- 
ern Taiwan—one that would safe- 
guard against aerial invasion more 
effectively than the guns she had. 
Nike was selected to do the job. 
About 1 September, without 
other preliminaries, the Depart- 
ment of the Army asked the Dis- 
trict Engineer, Okinawa (part of 
the Corps of Engineers Pacific 
Ocean Division) , to supply a tech- 
nical adviser to a Nike siting team 
due to arrive at Taipei, Free 
China’s capital city. The Chief of 
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the Engineering Division, Okinawa 
District, was quickly on his way to 
fill that requirement. Concurrently, 


the District obtained from the> 
Chief of Engineers authority to ne4 


gotiate contracts of large value. 


On 10 September the Chief, U. $. 


Military Assistance and Advisory 
Group (MAAG) in Taipei formal- 
ly requested the District to con- 
struct Phase I (tactical readiness) 


facilities so that weapons could be 


ready to fire by a certain date. Four 
separate battery sites were called 
for, each consisting of a launcher 
area and a control and administra- 
tive area. Allowing for calibration 
and adjusting by troop units, this 
meant that only 35 days were avail- 
able for design and construction. 
Meanwhile, the Army dispatched 
an artillery battalion from United 
States to Taiwan. Technicians and 
equipment were on the way—albeit 
thousands of miles way. 


EXCEPT for the extreme short- 
age of time, the District had a neat 
ideal combination to draw on—de- 
sign and construction know-how de- 
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rived from building Nike sites on 
Okinawa, an experienced architect- 
engineer firm partially mobilized 
on Taiwan, and a contractor force 
already well along in the construc- 
tion of a large airbase about 100 
miles from ‘Taipei. 

COLONEL HAMILTON W. FISH, Corps of 
Engineers, is on the staff of Pacific Ocean 


Division, Office of the District Engineer, Oki- 
nawa, 7 
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Still other resources were avail- 
able if needed. MAAG had engi- 
neer officer advisers who were itch- 
ing for an opportunity to supervise 
construction in the field. The Chi- 
nese Army had available a fully 
manned, trained, and equipped En- 
gineer Construction Group, then 
working in southern Taiwan; how- 
ever, these troops had never tackled 
a job of the size contemplated. The 
U.S. Army Engineer, Pacific, made 
available a company of a U. S. En- 
gineer Heavy Construction Bat- 
talion then working in Guam. This 
company could be integrated into 
the Chinese Engineer Group at 
every level from Group Head- 
quarters down to working squads 
to assist in planning, operations, 
and actual construction. 

Recognizing that the civilian 
contractor force could not swing 
the entire job alone, the District 
Engineer assigned only two battery 
sites (Alfa and Delta) to the civil- 
ian contractor, and the remaining 
two (Bravo and Charlie) to the 
Chinese Engineers. 
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The construction task itself of Ther 

fered nothing particularly new— da 

concrete pads and aprons, under- ceva 

ground shelters, clearing, excava | °™ 

tion, embankments (revetments), | 4° 

fencing and all utilities, including | fir 

roads, drainage, water, electrical, f ™™ 

mechanical and fuel oil systems, | ™ 

Whether the time available was | “ ‘ 
sufficient was the biggest gamble of 

all. Weather was a known risk. 
The Chinese engineer troop units |  P 
were trained but their effectivenes |“ 











was an imponderable. As it turned 
out, this concern was unwarranted. 
True, they needed guidance, but | 
the U. S. Charlie Company of the 
809th Engineer Heavy Construction 
Battalion provided that—whethet 
the problem was setting forms, 
equipment operation or scheduling 
around-the-clock operations. 
Discipline was outstanding. Men 
didn’t disappear on night shift 
Their morale increased daily with 
the growing sense of accomplish 
ment as they tackled tasks once be 
yond their ken. At Site Bravo, 
when he ran out of materials one 
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day, the Chinese NCO asked a U.S. the real estate we need when we 
Army officer how to get a truck- know only generally where and to 
load of materials he needed—lum- what extent we'll build?”, the an- 
ber, cement, nails, and the like. swer was: “Take what you need; 
When told simply to go to the sup-__ we'll confirm your taking.” The 
ply point and get it, he said, “You only known case of friction oc- 
an air F mean all I have to do is ask for it curred when a few tree limbs were 
pe and they'll give me what I want?” broken and some tea bushes were 
+ wil) | He was an amazed man—for sel- knocked over before the real estate 
unway, f dom had he drawn more than a_ man could get to the site to notify 
few 2x4’s or a sack of cement at one local farmers that full settlement 
time. would be made. After that, the 
Surveyors were provided by Chi- Taiwan farmers and children came i 
nese Engineer mapping units, aided to stand in awe and enjoy the 
by MAAG advisers. They laid out — spectacle. 
the sites and followed with topo- Plans and construction devel- 
graphical surveys as rapidly as pos- oped concurrently, Planners, engi- 
sible. Their work proved reliable. neers and architects just managed 
f of. | There was only one known instance to stay from one to twelve hours 
of a one-foot error in setting the ahead of operations during the first 


a devation of one of the launching hectic thirty days. At first only the 
cava. | ction aprons. corners and a single elevation of 
nts), Acquisition of real estate seemed each launching section apron could 
ding | * first a formidable problem but it be given. Refinements followed as 
rical, | wed out to be the easiest and fast as ingenuity and endurance 
‘ems, | moothest aspect of operations. To permitted. 

was | tte question, “How do we secure The civilian contractor handled 
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i, 
inits | On project near Taipei, riprap work is performed with rubble stone on a typical storm 
drainage outlet under direction of U. S. Army Engineer District, Okinawa. 
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With only 35 days available for design and construction, engineers fought against time t 
complete four Nike sites—a race they won with help of Chinese Army workers. 


most of his own procurement. The 
District liaison man in Taipei pro- 
cured everything needed for the 
troop-constructed sites. Sometimes 
this meant renting all the trucks 
available in Taipei, or buying up 
the entire output of one concrete 
aggregate supplier. It sometimes 
meant taking a sketch for a needed 
item to an iron works which might 
then work all night to fabricate a 
pilot model from which more could 
be made. 

The American civilian contrac- 
tor took over a factory and made 
blast pads for all four sites. Asphalt 
had to be delivered to the contrac- 
tor’s tankers and hauled 200 miles 
before breaking down to distribu- 
tors for the double-penetration as- 
phalt access roads. At the Delta 
control site, the contractor had a 
ruling grade of 15 percent on which 
to build his road. This eventually 
proved easier than getting enough 
dry weather at Alfa Site to dry out 
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the base course sufficiently to per 
mit hitting it with asphalt. 


THE cardinal feature of the op- 
eration was not so much the effort 
required under emergency condi 
tions as it was the simultaneity of 
operations which are normally per 
formed in sequence. 


An outstanding characteristic df 
the job was the welding of so many 


diverse elements into an effectiv 
production team. The cooperatigl 
of the Chinese and their integn 
tion into the overall effort Wi 
phenomenal. They paced the oi 
tractor almost from the start, ai 
matched him in meeting thi 
deadlines established for the pro 
ect. Their drive, evidenced at4@ 


echelons, came from pride in beiiig 
given a big, important job; te 


were proud that so much confident 
had been placed in their abilif 
and they were determined to 
up to that confidence. 
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The Chinese Engineer Group ob- 
viously enjoyed working hand-in- 
hand with U. S. Engineer troops. 
Their thirst for know-how was 
limitless. ‘They sought help eagerly 
and revelled in applying newly ac- 
quired techniques or principles. 
American officers and men also ob- 


mam viously enjoyed working relations 


time to 
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with their Chinese counterparts. 


THE project established a few 
firsts—first Nike on Taiwan, and 
first permanent above-ground in- 
stallation constructed anywhere. 

The long hours and hard work 
involved in planning and executing 
fnally paid off. The Missile Bat- 
taion arrived on 7 October, un- 
loaded, and became operational on 
schedule. The launcher pads and 
aprons, control van, missile target, 
and acquisition radar pads were 
completed in priority one, and 
were followed in ten days by com- 


pletion of underground structures, 


missile assembly, warhead assembly 
and generator pads, The end of No- 
vember saw the completion of 
roads, helicopter pads, fuel oil stor- 
age tanks, drainage construction, 
topsoiling, and sentry shelters. 

Statistically, the job added up to 
400,000 cubic yards of excavation 
and grading, 70,200 cubic yards of 
base course placed, 12,800 square 
yards of concrete pads and miscel- 
laneous paving, 81,000 square yards 
of pavement, distribution and stor- 
age facilities for 80,000 gallons of 
POL products, and about 6,000 
feet of security fencing. 

But the most monumental 
achievement was intangible. The 
Okinawa District had demonstrated 
once again that the Corps of Engi- 
neers is ready at any time or place, 
in peace or in war, to play its role 
in the accomplishment of the 
Army’s mission. 


Aided by MAAG advisers, Chinese mapping units surveyed sites, as this one known as 
"Alpha," and then followed with topographical surveys as rapidly as possible. 
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With scientific knowledge growing apace, 
the Chemical Corps Industrial Liaison 
Office looks for help through 
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Captain William Nelson 


 pprantend the short span of two many specific items developed, and 
decades, the accumulated vol- , so. great a potential established, 
ume of scientific knowledge has ex- that the day is gone when any one 
ceeded by many times the entire agency can work alone. 
body of such knowledge amassed . Realizing this, the U. S. Army 
through the centuries since man be- Chemical Corps has established the 
gan studying the natural phenome- Industrial Liaison Office to obtain 
ee ns ee ae ees. CAPTAIN WILLIAM NELSON, Chemical 
This is especially true in the field Corps, is Assistant Chief, Industrial Liaison 


of chemistry, where so money New Office, U. S. Army Chemical Warfare Labo- 
. facts have been ascertained, SO ratories, Army Chemical Center, Maryland. 
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HEMICAL 
ESEARCH 


from industrial, academic and oth- 
er non-government sources any 
ideas, suggestions or research prod- 
ucts that can aid the Chemical 
Warfare Laboratories in carrying 
out its military research and de- 
velopment mission. 

Thus, American industry and 
other research sources are being 
drawn into a national security 
partnership which helps the Army 
maintain its capability for protect- 
ing the same industries and insti- 
tutions which would be a prime 
prize in any future war. 

This partnership, of course, 
works both ways. Sources of ideas 
and items developed through the 
years by the Chemical Corps for 
military purposes have found wide 
industrial uses. Some that might 
be mentioned briefly include vac- 
tines against animal diseases, ro- 
denticides, reinforced plastics, in- 
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ARTNERSHIP 


sect repellents, and many others. 
(See “Army Dividends to the 
American Taxpayer,” July 1958 
DIGEST.) 

With the great advances being 
made in chemical fields and other 
scientific areas, however, it became 
apparent about ten years ago that 
some method would have to be set 
up whereby the Chemical Corps 
could be kept aware of industrial 
research which might have some 
bearing on chemical and biological 
warfare. Consequently, the Indus- 
trial Liaison Program (ILP) was 
established in 1951. With reorgani- 
zation of the research and develop- 
ment activities of the Chemical 
Corps in 1956, it was directed that 
this program be strengthened and 
its scope increased. 


FUNDAMENTALLY, the _ In- 
dustrial Liaison Office (ILO) con- 
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Partnership in Chemical Research 





ducts two types of information 
searches—a general quest for any 
item that may be of interest, and 
a search for specific items of infor- 
mation pertinent to research being 
carried out by the Chemical Corps 
Research Groups. 

Of approximately three thousand 
industrial and academic research 
organizations operative in the 
United States today, the ILO has 
reached about 750 by correspond- 
ence and personal visit. Of this 
number, over 500 are actively co- 
operating. Many of the remaining 
are small organizations carrying on 
work in specialized fields which 
have little or no application to 
Chemical Corps’ problems. 

While much has been accom- 
plished to date, many more sources 
have yet to be reached. The work 
cannot be pushed faster than 
Chemical Corps resources, both 
manpower and fiscal, will allow. 
Voluntary offers of cooperation are, 
therefore, especially welcome. 

Cooperation today takes many 
forms. It includes opening com- 
pany research files to Chemical 
Warfare Laboratories’ personnel 
and answering questions about spe- 
cific compounds in special areas of 
interest. Some large companies 
have put the ILO on distribution 
lists to receive periodic reports of 
newly synthesized compounds. One 
pharmaceutical laboratory sends a 
copy of each screening report on all 
compounds under investigation. 


WITH industry making avail- 
able such data, much of it un- 
patented, it is obvious that every 
effort possible must be made to 
protect the cooperating firms and 
institutions, since the findings in 
most instances represent vast in- 
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vestments of time and money by 
those companies. 

To insure that information sen 
to the ILO receives proper protec. 
tion, strict safeguards have been se 
up. As each suggestion, idea, re. 
port or any other item of informa. 
tion is received, it is assigned q 
Commercial Source (CS) code 
number so that when the data j 
reviewed the identity of the source 
is not divulged. 

All material received in the pro. 
gram is reviewed by the Industrial 
Liaison Screening Committee, com- 
posed of about a dozen of the re. 
search staff group leaders who ac 
tually direct the Chemical Warfare 
Laboratories efforts. ‘These men 
are career government employees 
with no direct connections with in- 
dustry. Whenever a suggested com 
pound appears to be of value, the 
ILO requests a sample from the 
donor. On receipt of the sample, 
all identifying marks are again re- 
moved, and the sample is identified 
thereafter only by the CS code 
number. 

As soon as samples have been 
tested, a detailed report is sent to 
the donor. On those occasions when 
security considerations prevent dis- 
closure of some of the data col- 
lected, the donor is notified, but 
militarily unclassified portions are 
always sent to the submitting 
agency. 

Files of the ILO are maintained 
separately from the regular official 
files of the Chemical Warfare Lab- 
oratories. They are accessible only 
to immediate members of the ILO 
staff. Thus, the source is further 
safeguarded. Any information on 
the items received will be released 
only with specific permission of the 
donor. Nothing is ever released to 
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A soldier chemist uses 
a nuclear magnetic res- 
onance spectrometer to 
determine properties of 
a compound submitted 
by an industrial firm. 


contractors, consultants or part- 
time employees of the Corps. 
Cooperation by industry is en- 
tirely on a voluntary basis. The 
Chemical Corps does not assume 
any obligation to provide compen- 
sation for material received, nor is 
there any obligation in award of 
possible future contracts. On the 
other hand, no liability is incurred 
by the donor in case of accidents 
resulting from handling or use of 
the submitted compounds or infor- 
mation by laboratory personnel. 


THAT the entire program has 
been accepted by industry is shown 
by the constantly increasing inflow 
of ideas and actual chemical com- 
pounds. From 1951 to 1956, less 
than 250 were received annually. 
When the program was stepped up 
in 1956, a total of 512 different 
items were received during the fol- 
lowing year. In Fiscal Year 1958, 
this jumped to 2,555 and last year 
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the number was nearly doubled, 
for a total of 5,081. 

The same was true of samples 
received, the figure jumping from 
less than a hundred to 552 in Fiscal 
Year 1959. Judging from the cur- 
rent flow of materials, it is expected 
that more than 6,500 ideas, com- 
pounds and samples will be re- 
ceived during Fiscal Year 1960. Fu- 
ture input is expected to level off 
at around 10,000 annually. 

If the Chemical Corps were to 
attempt to prepare and investigate 
all of these various compounds, the 
costs would be staggering. Merely 
to prepare a minute quantity of a 
compound for study of its military 
significance costs more than $2,000 
per sample synthesized. Compare 
this with the receipt by the ILO of 
more than 500 samples last vear, in 
return for the expenditure of a 
budget of only $28,000. The sav- 
ings. are dramatically apparent. 

Already, this cooperation has 
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Partnership in Chemical Research 





produced results in a wide and 
varied list of fields in which the 
Chemical Corps has a primary in- 
terest. Samples which have been 
studied include physiologically ac- 
tive compounds, lethal as well as 
incapacitating; non-lethal com- 
pounds which may be used in 
training; therapeutic and _pro- 
phylactic compounds which may 
be useful in many forms. At the 
moment samples under investiga- 
tion include a new synthetic rub- 
ber which may be useful as a gasket 
material for flame throwers; a 
gelling agent for flame thrower fuel 
which is not affected by excessive 
humidity or small amounts of wa- 
ter in the fuel; and a stain-repell- 
ing treatment which may have mili- 
tary usefulness in the field of pro- 
tective clothing. 

The ILO’s canvass of the civilian 
chemical and pharmaceutical fields 
seeks to turn up any information, 
ideas or theories which may lead to 
improvement in munitions, weap- 
ons, and fuels; devices for detec- 







"All material received is reviewed by the Industrial Liason Screening Committee, com 
posed of research staff group leaders who actually direct the Laboratories’ efforts." 


tion, identification and warning of 
the presence of chemical warfare 
agents and means for physical pro. 
tection against such agents; meth. 
ods and devices for decontaming. 
tion of men or equipment; meth. 
ods, material and devices for gen. 
erating smoke; and items and pro 
cedures for defensive measurg 
against radiation hazards. 


THE process of searching for ney 
ideas, suggestions, and reviewing 
chemical structures which are sub. 
mitted, is not only beneficial in it 
self. It also acts as a stimulus to the 
creative thinking of Chemical 
Corps personnel. Finally, there is 
always the possibility that a com 
pound may be exactly what is 
needed to fulfill some phase of re 
search and development already 
underway. All in all, the coopera 
tion of industrial concerns and re 
search institutions is of inestimable 
value to the U. S. Army Chemical 
Corps—and therefore to the ulté 
mate security of the Nation. 
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“MARKING an historic first, an Army Hawk surface-to-air missile intercepted and destroyed 
/ an Honest John rocket over White Sands Missile Range on 29 January. In the first known 
| Kill of one supersonic missile by another, Hawk (top left) takes off after Honest John (top 
tight). Vapor trail (bottom left) shows how Hawk climbed to I!/-mile altitude, then changed 
Course, dove to intercept target. Missiles, moving at combined speed of 2000 mph, explode 
"at bottom right. 








These soldiers at Army Language School the 
who mingle classroom studies with musical notes el 
are known as 










Master Sergeant Allis F. Hussy 


eo. vocal proof—expressed might help the students in their | in 

in Russian, of all things—of the 12-month study of that language, | gr 
theory that deep interest in a sub- the amateur choir proved so suc ay 
ject reinforces the learning process cessful that now it is a highly re to 
is offered by a hundred young stu-  spected musical organization. It 
dents in the Army Language School, has twice won the All-Army Enter- 





Monterey, California. tainment Contest for choral groups. be 

Organized in 1951 as a hopeful Although members give but a few iat 
experiment that singing in Russian performances each year, whenever de 
MASTER SERGEANT ALLIS F. HUSSEY is ‘ey do appear on concert stage or to 
on the Information Staff of U. $. Army Lan- television, they constantly surprise tit 
guage School, Monterey, California. listeners with the manner in which in 
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they capture the spirit of the stir- 
ring old Slavonic songs or the spirit- 
ual quality of ancient hymns. 

So well do they perform, in fact, 
that often native-born Russians re- 
fuse to believe that a group able 
to sing traditional music so well 
could be anything but Russian- 
born. Almost to a man, however, 


' members who hale from all states 


% 
& 
= 
re 


in the Union, are of non-Slav back- 
grounds. Most of them never heard 
a word of Russian before they came 
to the school to begin their studies. 


BUSY with the serious work of 
becoming skilled military linguists 
—they work six hours a day and 
devote a minimum of three hours 
to homework daily—they still find 
time twice a week to spend an hour 
in painstaking rehearsal, mastering 
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Part of famed chorus of 100 voices goes through rehearsal with leader Nicholas Vorobiov 
before appearing in concert at Presidio of Monterey. 


a repertoire of more than 60 folk 
songs and hymns. Thus every choir 
member in effect assumes an addi- 
tional academic load since he must 
study rhythm stresses, dialect devia- 
tions and archaic words. 

One of the few performances 
given in public is an annual concert 
in San Francisco for benefit of Rus- 
sian emigres throughout the world. 


The choir often performs for visi- 
tors at the Language School. On 
one such appearance the spiritual 
head of the Russian Church in 
Exile, Metropolitan Anastius of 
New York, termed it “a moment of 
significance” in the history of his 
church—to be greeted by American 
young men singing ancient Russian 
hymns and folk songs. 

Artistic triumphs of the choir 
may be attributed to its perfection- 
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Specialty groups of choir often appear in 
Cossack costumes, which adds to color and 
drama of their concert appearances. 


minded leader, 50-year old Rus- 
sian instructor Nicholas Vorobiov 
who had hoped merely to augment 
the regular language training when 
he first organized the group in 
1951. In spite of obstacles of long 
hours of classroom and study work 
—and the fact that the turnover is 
much greater than most college 
groups of similar nature since 
classes graduate. monthly at the 
Language School—Vorobiov’s work 
has far exceeded his modest aca- 
demic and cultural expectations. 
One great asset has been the in- 
terest generated in the day-to-day 





work of language study. Many, 
student with little initial motiya. 
tion has become seriously interested 
after joining the choir, and ha 
graduated at or near the head of 
the class. 

Still another dividend is the jp 
terest in language study—and 
choral work—fostered in nearby 
grammar and high schools. Student 
groups frequently are brought tp 
Monterey to hear rehearsals. Last 
spring following a concert for an 
eighth grade class, the school 
teacher in charge wrote that some 
of her boys had “reformed”’ their 
attitudes on the ground that if 
soldiers could sing that way, they 
guessed it was not so bad for boys, 
Others have expressed a desire to 
study Russian after hearing them, 


There is more to the choir than 
just learning to sing rousing songs 
in Cossack style. Of necessity, the 
student’s Russian work has a basic 
military application—yet in prepar- 
ing for the contingency of some day 
using their linguistic talents in the 
military field, these students have 
seen beyond, to the more signift- 
cant goal of a deeper understanding 
between peoples. They realize that 
the insight and abilities gained at 
the Army Language School can be 
used to help convey America’ 
earnest desire for lasting amity 
among men everywhere. 


Director and soloist receive 
flowers as expression of al- 
dience appreciation following 
concert in San Francisco. 
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fany ithe Army Tests a Self-Rising Igloo-Type 


Plastic Foam Shelter 
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ARMY Quartermaster Corps 
tests are currently underway on a 
new type “do-it-yourself” shelter 
produced by spraying a self-rising 
plastic mixture over an inflated 
canvas hemisphere. In less than an 
hour the material hardens to pro- 
duce an inexpensive lightweight, 
weatherproof igloo-like structure 
with foam walls about 114 inches 
thick. These can be cut with a 
bayonet to form doors, windows. 

Shelters measuring six feet tall 
by 12 feet in diameter, and weigh- 
ing less than 200 pounds, have 
been tested. The technique was de- 
veloped by a Quartermaster con- 
tractor—Atlantic Research Corpor- 
ation, Alexandria, Virginia. 

Further Quartermaster explora- 
tion of foamed plastics may ulti- 
mately enable one man to carry in 
two small containers the tentage 
requirements of a ten-man squad. 
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When combined, the two chemical 
components which form the foam- 
in-place mixture expand to about 
ten times their original volume. 
Color additives can be blended in 
for camouflage. 

Possible adaptation to other uses 
such as packaging, cushioning of 
airdropped items, and field re- 
frigeration are also being studied 
by Quartermaster Corps. 
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You may be eligible to participate in this 


balanced program of academics, athletics, activities 


at the Army’s 


West Point Prep 


SINCE 1946 the United States Mili- 
tary Academy Preparatory School 
(USMAPS) has been helping qualified 
young aspirants to prepare themselves 
for attendance at the United States 
Military Academy and, since 1957, at 
the United States Air Force Academy. 

Now located at Fort Belvoir, Vir- 
ginia, the school conducts its academic 
and military training program each 
year from September through June. 
Students attend classes Monday 
through Friday. Six hours a day are 
devoted to English and mathematics, 
two hours to physical training and 
athletics, and two and one-half hours 
to required study. 
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USMAPS is the only West Point pre 
paratory school available to active duty] 
personnel holding candidate nomina” 
tions to the U. S. Military Academy} 
The Navy maintains a similar prepara? 


th ae 


3 
5 


tory school at Bainbridge, Maryland 


for young men desiring to attend the 
U. S. Naval Academy. Air Force Acaé 
emy candidates may attend either. 


A VARIED program of recreation 
is offered at USMAPS. The school field” 
athletic teams in post league or inter] 
collegiate competition in flag football, 
basketball, lacrosse, track, golf, tem 
nis, handball, squash, rifle and pistol] 
The physical training is strenuous, and} 
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Studies, inspections, 
physical training, re- 
creation, all combine 
to make a day in life 
of student at USMAPS. 
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the extensive intramural athletic pro- 
gram requires each candidate to par- 
ticipate in a variety of competitive 
sports. 

After classes on Friday afternoon, 
cadet candidates are granted weekend 
passes. Free time is normally spent 
visiting the historic sights of nearby 
Washington or participating in some 
of the numerous social activities 
planned by the Cadet Candidate So- 
cial Committee. 

Active duty personnel of the Army 
and the Air Force, who will not have 
reached their twenty-second birthday 
by 1 July 1961, are eligible to apply 
for nomination to West Point or the 
Air Force Academy and for assignment 
to the USMAPS. Application should 
be made to immediate commanders un- 
der provisions of AR 350-55 or AFR 
53-14. 

Here are some sights and scenes on 
the campus at USMA Preparatory 


School. 


























Exercise Little Bear 


With some 5,000 troops from 4th In- 
fantry Division, Fort Lewis, Washington, 
and from the U. S. Army, Alaska, partici- 
pating, the first Strategic Army Corps 
(STRAC) exercise of 1960 was staged 10- 
21 February. Primary objectives of Ex- 
ercise Little Bear were to practice a re- 
inforcement of the U. S. Army, Alaska, by 
air movement from Continental United 
States; to determine equipment needed 
for CONUS troops and that which should 
be furnished from stocks in Alaska in a 
future deployment; to train STRAC per- 
sonnel and staffs in tactics and techniques 
applicable to cold weather operations; 
and to continue to evaluate capability of 
a reinforced Infantry battle group to en- 
gage in an offensive and a mobile defense 
under winter conditions. 


Lacrosse Tests 


A series of cold weather trials of La- 
crosse was held at Fort Churchill, Canada, 
during January and February, to demon- 
strate field operation of the guided mis- 
sile under Arctic conditions. Selected 
Canadian and U. S. Army personnel car- 
ried out the trials on a joint basis. 


Rise in Educational Levels 


Called “a significant rise in the educa- 
tional level of the Army,” a year-end 
status report shows that more than three- 
fourths of Regular Army commissioned 
officers have college degrees while about 
60 percent of Regular Army enlisted men 
are high school graduates or equivalent. 
Voluntary off-duty education efforts of 
members of the service is credited with 
much of the improvement in the Army’s 
personnel structure. 
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of professional interest 


“On Target” Record Set 


During annual missile firing practice in 
1959, units of the Army Air Defense Con. 
mand placed more than 83 percent of 
Nike missiles on target, marking a new 
high for accuracy of the missiles, 


Prefab Construction Advances 


Prefabricated buildings with _ inter 
changeable components may replace the 
many unrelated types of buildings now 
used to shelter troops and equipment, 
evidenced by a new family of building 
developed by the U. S. Army Engineer 
Research and Development Laboratories 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia. The prefab system 
allows three different type steel building 
—barracks, shops, warehouses—to le 
erected rapidly by unskilled troops. The 
same purlins, girts, roof sheets, doors and 
windows fit all structures. 

The prefab system is expected to make 
possible reduced cost in manpower, ma- 
terial and logistical effort. On the basis 
of an 8-hour work day, a 10-man crew 
can erect the 20 x 50 foot barracks in 3, 
days, the 40 x 100 foot warehouse in 6y 
days, and the 40 x 100 foot shop in 8% 
days. 


Depth Studies of Polar Ice 


Techniques of measuring depth of polar 
ice caps by radio waves will be investi 
gated further this summer, according 0 
plans of the U. S. Army Signal Corps fol: 
lowing preliminary work developed by 
Amory H. (Bud) Waite of the Signal Re 
search and Development Laboratory, Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey. While serving 
during Operation Deepfreeze in 1955 and 
1956, Mr. Waite, using a modified 10-watt 
radio altimeter originally designed fo 
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jircraft, found that radio signals passed 
horizontally through polar ice. He then 
experimented with measuring elapsed 
time of signals reflected from land below 
the ice to establish depth. First vertical 
soundings were made near Wilkes Station, 
Antarctica in January 1958. Readings 
down to 500 feet were confirmed later by 
the slower, existing methods of exploding 
a charge in the ice and measuring the 
time for return of the sound wave. Radio 
soundings, he established, can be made 
as fast as an Operator can move across 
the surface in a weasel. This summer a 
Signal Corps research team in Greenland 
will investigate this phenomenon further 
with higher powered and more diversified 
equipment. 


Automatic Map Selector 


An automatic selector using microfilm 
maps will automatically bring into view 
the correct map from a compartment con- 
taining more than 11,000, giving promise 
of quicker and easier location of distant 
targets for Army field commanders. 
Known as the Fairchild Target Map Co- 
ordinate Locator, the instrument is being 
developed by Fairchild Camera and In- 
strument Corporation, Syosset, New York 
under a contract with Army Engineer 
Research and Development Laboratories, 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia. The locator con- 
taining color microfilm pictures of exist- 
ing maps should require only about a 
fifth of the space now required for stor- 
age of the same number of standard maps. 


USAR School Enrollment 


A recent year-end report shows that the 
U. S. Army Reserve school system now has 
134 schools, with enrollment of 22,000 
students and 4,500 on staff and faculty. 
An additional 55,500 Reservists were en- 
rolled in the Army Extension Course Pro- 
gram at end of 1959. 


Strategic Planning History 


Publication has been announced of 
Strategic Planning for Coalition Warfare: 
1943-1944, 45th volume in the series 
“United States Army in World War II” 
and sixth in the War Department sub- 
series. Author of the new work pub- 
lished by Office of the Chief of Military 


APRIL 1960 


History is Dr. Maurice Matloff, who 
served during World War II as an in- 
structor in intelligence and as a historian 
in the Army Air Forces. The work is 
available at $5 a copy from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. $. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C, 


Missile Service Tower 


Believed the tallest and heaviest pneu- 
matic tired structure in the country, a 15- 
story high portable missile service struc- 
ture has been developed by the Army for 
use at missile test sites. It can be used for 
servicing any missile up to 136 feet tall. 
The tower was designed and built by the 
Nobel Company, Oakland, California, for 
the U. S. Army Engineer Research and 
Development Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. 

Six adjustable platforms allow engineers 
and scientists to prepare a missile for 
flight. —I'wo elevators and a complete in- 
tercom system are included. If a fire 
should start in the missile, a push of a 
button on the tower or in the control 
bunker causes the platform to slide back 
from the missile, lifts up the holding 
jacks and wheels the tower away from 
danger. 


Army-Launched Satellites 


Still orbiting more than two years after 
it was launched 31 January 1958, Explorer 
I has travelled close to 300,000,000 miles. 
Fabricated and launched at a cost of 
about $1.5 million, the satellite continues 
to yield valuable information at a con- 
stantly decreasing cost of less than a 
thousandth of a cent per mile. It is ex- 
pected to remain in orbit until late 1962. 

Explorer II, which is no longer orbit- 
ing, was hurled aloft on 26 March 1958, 
reentering the earth’s atmosphere three 
months later after traveling 34 million 
miles. This satellite, like Explorer I, car- 
ried cosmic ray intensity measuring de- 
vices. 

Explorer IV, launched by the Army on 
26 July 1958, remained in orbit for 452 
days, reentering the earth’s atmosphere in 
October 1959 after traveling more than 
160 million miles. The 38-pound satellite 
carried four radiation counters, giving 
data on distribution and energy level of 
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KEYNOTING the theme that the U. S. Army is One Army animated by the 
spirit of "One for All and All for One,” the first Army Information poster in 
a new series was issued in February, to coincide with National Defense 
Week, sponsored by the Reserve Officers Association, and National Guard 
Muster Day, observed on Washington's Birthday, 22 February. 

THE POSTER reproduced on back cover is first of a series of six being 
distributed Army-wide by the Office of the Chief of Information in support 
of various information objectives. It emphasizes the One Army philosophy 
of cooperation and harmony among the three components of the Army. Another 
poster advancing this theme will be introduced during the second One Army 
Conference planned next fall. 











the radiation band which had been de- While the same workhorse Jupiter ¢ 
tected by Explorer I. placed Explorers I, III and IV into orbit, 

Explorer VII, which has traveled near- Explorer VII was boosted by a Juno Il 
ly 50 million miles, was launched 13 Oc- rocket, a modified Jupiter intermediate 
tober 1959 by the Army under direction range ballistic missile. Both Jupiter and 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- Jupiter C were developed by Army Ballis. 
ministration. It is the most complex and _ tic Missile Agency, an element of the 
informative vehicle orbited in the Free Army Ordnance Missile Command, Red. 
World. stone Arsenal, Alabama. 


For your convenience . .. you may subscribe 
for a personal copy or send the Digest home ... 





Superintendent of Documents 

U. S. Government Printing Office 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Please etner a subscription for. one year (twelve issues) for ARMY 


INFORMATION DIGEST. 
(Please check which) 


I enclose payment of ( $3.00 for mailing to foreign address. 
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Single copy to U. S. or APO address, 25 cents; foreign, 32 cents. 
(Make check, postal or money order payable to Superintendent of Documents.) 


Distribution: 
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“That this nation shall not perish’ 


